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MANNESMANN 





Due to the steadfast policy of keeping pace with technical progress and constantly improving 
the basic principles of the Mannesmann brothers’ revolutionary invention of the seamless 
steel tube, Mannesmann pipes today enjoy a firmly established reputation 
thtoughout the world for dependability, safety, and economy. 

Whether it is a question of conveying gas, water, steam or 
oil, or providing service connections and plumbing 
systems, or whether long-distance transmission lines 
and penstocks - no matter how high the gradients - 
have to be constructed; Mannesmann tubes 
and pipes can be relied upon to meet 
fully the severest requirements of 


any particular application. 


London Representatives: 


MANNESMANN EXPORT MANNEX (LONDON) LTD., 


GuBH 66, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: ViCtoria 9945 
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It doesn’t appear in the Profit and Loss Account 


Pome us if we’re wrong. You can turn up last 

year’s sales analysis figures in a twinkling, 
seconds suffice to pull the September production 
levels from your desk drawer. Absenteeism in the 
machine shop, overtime in the finishing department, 
tantalising graphs about increased productivity if the 
handling section—they’re all no more than a bell-push 
away. Even fuel bills—a nice solid item rising steadily 
over the years. We'd like to pause here, because this 
is a neglected item worth a glance or two. 


Did you know that thermal insulation could help 
you trap some of the fugitive heat (for which you 
pay) which leaves your plant without doing its job 
properly? Much of it could be profitably put to 
work by the application of sound thermal insulation 
principles. Lack of thermal insulation is costing the 


country something like 5 million tons of coal 
every year. 

How do you go about making a fuel bill saving and 
helping to reduce this waste of coal? First of all you 
need someone who can rate your fuel/heat efficiencies. 
Next you need to be certain that any thermal insulation 
is carried out using only proved materials. You can 
solve these problems by calling in NEWALLS who will 
be pleased to give you the benefit of their long 
experience as contractors and manufacturers of their 
well-known 85% MAGNESIA, NICOSIL, NEWTEMPHEIT 
and ASBESTOS products, and who offer free consult- 
ation and preliminary investigation to any firm 
interested in fuel saving by better thermal insulation. 


Have a look at your fuel bills, then ask your Plant 
Engineer to drop us a line. 


Issued in the interests of a better understanding of thermal insulation in industry 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington * Co. Durham 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


BELFAST, BRISTOL & CARDIFF. 
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@ CANTAS LINKS LONDON, FRANKFURT, ROME, CAIRO, 





QANTAS 


: AUSTRALIA’S 


BEIRUT, KARACHI, BOMBAY, COLOMBO, CALCUTTA, 
BANGKOK, SINGAPORE, DJAKARTA, SYDNEY, MAURITIUS, 
JOHANNESBURG, COCOS JS., PERTH, MELBOURNE, HONG 
KONG, MANILA, TOKYO, NEW GUINEA, PACIFIC S., Fiji, 
HONOLULU, SAN FRANCISCO, VANCOUVER. 





You will enjoy incomparable service everywhere you fly by air-minded 
Australia’s Overseas Airline. To Qantas all-Australian flight crews, unsur- 
passed in long distance flying experience, it is always a pleasure, as well as 
a duty, to be of service to every passenger. Always one of t¥ie world’s firs 
airlines, QANTAS —with 33 years flying experience — operates a vast inter- 


national air network. And many QANTAS routes are unduplicated by a7) 
other air-line. 


OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd (incorporating BCPA)—with B.O.A.C., B.E.A. and TEAL 


Consult your usual appointed Travel Agent, 7 
any office of B.O.A.C. or Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., 69 Piccadilly, W1. "Phone Mayfair 720 
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DICTATION 
QUICK AS THCUGHT! 


i PRESS TO RECORD 


2 PRESS TO START 
OR STOP 


3 PRESS TO RECAP 


This remarkable new microphone 
puts all controls at your fingertips. 
Three simple movements control 
all dictation, correction and 
listening back. 


Bg fo 
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| Fly Pan American, 
if you want speed and luxury 
If you are going to the East, and want to get t): 


American, the world’s most experienced airline. 


small surcharge. Only Pan American offers al! ' 


and still dictate. Or have the features. 


microphone right at your elbow Fly Pan A g 
and dictate whenever you feel like | “*Y *@" /smerican, 
it. There is no need ever to touch if you want speed and economy 


the Tape-Riter during dictation; You can also fly to the East at tourist rates in t! 


the microphone switches give you | fast, modern airliners; spacious and comfortable, | 
complete control, complete free- offer you the convenience and reliability you nec« 
dom to concentrate. You get attractive meals, complimentary of co. 
3 ; ag . ie ist 
= With the new Tape-Riter you can Sree is available. This is the finest tourist 1 
MORE save up to 40°, of the time you spend 


EFFICIENCY in PLUS on paper-work - increase your secre- 


FEATURES tary’s output by up to 60%. These | ISTANBUL BEIRUT* KARACHI 
4 Quick-change, times jregee) 24 Om Marcly afford © | DELHI RANGOON BANGKOK TOKYO 
saving tape cartridge . «.. The finest way to all these places — by 
* 30 minutes recording : . ae 
the world’s most experienced airline 






on each tape 

* Crystal-clear voice 
reproduction 

* Forward/back- 
spacing footswitch for 
typists 

* Long-life tape can be 
used repeatedly 





WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
Pan AMERICAN 


Consult your Travel Agent, or 

| Pan American, 193/4 Piccadilly, London, W.1 (REGent 7282). 
Lombard Mouse, Gt. Charles Street, Birmingham (Central 1128). 
HARTLEY ELECTROMOTIVES LTD 15 North Drive, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow, €.1 (Gity 5744) 
Room /4, 37/39 THURLOE $T., LONDON, $.W.. Telephone: KNIGHTSBRIDGE 2511 


¢ Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
® Connections for all the Middle East by Middle East Airlines 
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Write now for fully illustrated leaflet to:— 








very quickly and in luxury, fly first class by P. 


You travel in a 300 m.p.h. Super 6 Clipperf, lavish! 


Here is a revolutionary develop- | equipped with Sleeperettet service (bed-length, re: 
ment in dictating machine desien. | ing easy chairs). You have complimentary bar se: 
Vou ones ali ed sieatt ae rad and you can sleep in a proper berth, soft as down, for ‘ 
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The Crittall mark on the steel windows of any new building means 








that you can be sure of two things. First, that the quality of design 


and metal craftsmanship is as good as modern knowledge and long 


ia experience can make it. Second, that the tough, galvanized surface will 
a keep its rustless finish. For every steel window bearing the ‘ Crittall’ 
FP label has been positively rustproofed and, with the very smallest outlay 


for sensible maintenance, will give you lasting service. 


CRITTALL 


POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED WINDOWS 


4 
THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD + BRAINTREE «- ESSEX 


Factories and Depots throughout the country 
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Fried fish and mothbalis? 


Recently many people, including the National Federation of Fish Friers, 
have been slanging our old friend the potato. It has been variously accused 
of tasting mouldy, musty and ‘like eating mothballs’! 
The official word for this unfortunate deterioration in flavour is ‘taint’— 
the result of treating potato fields with chemicals to control Wireworm. 
Shell scientists have the complete answer to this one! 
Aldrin, the new soil insecticide developed by Shell, not only controls 
Wireworm as effectively as any chemical previously known, but does se 
without even the remotest possibility of tainting— 
even when the potatoes are planted immediately after treatment. 
Many farmers have used aldrin this year with outstanding success 
and there will be plenty for the next potato season. 
Its use will give certain protection against Wireworm and bring back to our 
tables the finely flavoured potatoes we have always enjoyed. 


Shell Chemicals 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


(DIETRIBUTORS) 
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Needless Scarecrow 


HE Labour party has run into a strange and baffling dilemma ia 
the formation of its economic policy. It is a dilemma that only 
the party’s economists have recognised as yet ; but the others 

will have to turn round to face it soon. They would be wise to do 
so now, for it is important to them that next month’s conference at 
Scarborough should not commit the party to any new shibboleths that 
will prove to be awkward when it comes to putting them into practice. 

The root of the problem is that the party’s thinkers now admit that 
public “confidence” is, after all, an important factor in preserving 
prosperity. If the trading community—not merely the tycoons of 
Big Business but the rank-and-file of the trading and purchasing public 
—thinks that business is going to be good or that sterling is going to 
be strong, then business probably will be good and sterling probably 
will be strong. Certainly the obverse of the same statement is true— 
unless there is widespread business confidence there cannot be any 
prosperity. In other words, prosperity cannot be planned by the back 
room boys. What has forced this admission—the plainest statement 
of it was in a recent article by Dr Thomas Balogh, the Bevanites’ 
éminence grise—is the course of events in the last two years, which 
defies explanation by any other thesis. By rights, the United States 
ought now to be in a deep depression ; the fact that it is not can be 
explained only by the persistent refusal of the American public to 
accept the diagnosis. Similarly, the inflow of foreign capital to 
Britain’s gold reserve or the re-birth of private savings cannot be 
explained in planners’ terms but only as phenomena of an improved 
public psychology. 

These demonstrations are clearly going to have a deep effect on 
the whole trend of economic thought. They may well force a reaction 
against the mechanistic model-building, the equation-hawking, of 
recent years. Economics may even become a human study once again. 
But for the moment the political implications are even more 
interesting. For candour compels the Labour party to admit that it 
is not very good at creating business confidence. It spends so much 
of its time making grimaces at capitalists and business administrators 
of all kinds that they tend to get nervous when it is in office. This 
scarecrow effect could be much more serious in Labour’s next period 
of office than in its last one, because the crows will find it much easier 
to take wing. Labour came to power in 1945 at a time when the 
great majority of Britain’s imports were bought on government 
account, and when the allocation, rationing and exchange controls that 
had been built up during the war gave it draconian powers to prevent 
a run on the exchanges and on scarce supplies of imported goods ; 
even when it left office more than 50 per cent of Britain’s imports 
were still being bought by government departments, and the rest 
of the economy was little more than half-free. But today all the 
great commodity imports have been returned to private hands, the 
rationing and allocation structures have been torn down, and exchange 
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controls are much looser than they were three years 
ago. There is therefore a haunting fear in the Labour 
party that in the first few days after its next return to 
power there might be a rush to buy imported goods and 
io send capital out of the country, that millions of 
pounds might slide out of the country down the 
merchants’ and bankers’ ramp. The Tory election cry 
that a return to Labour rule would mean a return to 
economic crisis would seem to be confirmed. 

The Labour intellectuals who have thought their 
dilemma through to this point have so far attempted 
only one answer. This answer—Mr Strachey set it 
down in a much-quoted article in the New Statesman 
six months ago—is that the party must be ready 
to restore the most stringent controls within a 
few hours of returning to office. Mr Strachey himself 
made it clear that he did not like this prospect ; and 
other members of his party have made it even clearer 
that they did not like his brandishing it in a scared 
electorate’s face. But—and this is the next stage in 
Labour’s dilemma—both Mr Strachey and his critics 
have missed the main point. The real trouble about a 
policy of dashing from freedom is not that it would be 
uneconomic and unpopular (although it undoubtedly 
would be). The real trouble is that it would be impos- 
sible to implement. 


* 


It would be impossible because so much would have 
to be done so quickly in such unpropitious circum- 
stances. The principal lesson that Labour ex-Ministers 
should have learned from their own experiences in 
194§-§1 is surely that hasty or half-measures never 
work. Hasty new restrictions on private imports have 
little (or else a long-delayed) effect on expenditure of 
foreign exchange, although a cut in overseas purchases 
by Government departments can sometimes be imple- 
mented more quickly. Hasty schemes of internal 
allocation and rationing never work, although order 
can sometimes be created out of chaos if very 
full information is collected about the pattern of demand 
and if private distributors and trade associations can be 
persuaded to co-operate with their warders. The so- 
called controlled economy of 1945-51 was an economy 
that limped along because it had been built up in the 
very different conditions of wartime and stood ready 
to the Labour ministers’ hands when they came into 
office. They were also helped by the fact that the 
Ministries held a strong bargaining position as sole 
purchasers of many important raw materials, and be- 
cause private industry, in the immediate aftermath of 
war, was willing to co-operate or at least ready to be 
cajoled. 

There can be some argument about whether this 
complex system could ever be re-established in peace- 
time, in the teeth of the suspicion that co-operation was 
berng demanded—and the cajolement exerted—for 
party instead of national ends. But there can be no 
argument at all that it could be re-established quickly. 
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With the worst will in the world, Labour could not ho} 
to close down the commodity markets, re-discover «: 
re-instate the committees and civil servants who u 
to run the allocation schemes, turn public libraries b 
into food offices, call together the trade associations 
discuss how a noose of new allocation controls cov d 
be tied round their necks, and slam down the hatc 

at the exchange control department at the Bank 
England—all in the trice that it takes the internati: 
trading community to say “ flee from sterling.” An 
Labour tried to do even one half of these things, 
cry “flee from sterling” would reverberate insisten: 
and speedily. 

It is probable, indeed, that there are only 
measures that a Labour Government could take if 
was faced by a crisis of confidence as soon as it returne:! 
to power. One would be to depreciate the exchan; 
rate, thus causing an increase in the internal price 
food ; the other would be to raise Bank rate to a cri: 
level, possibly creating unemployment thereby. 
Labour insists on proclaiming itself as the party t! 
will soak the rich and bring back the controls, it will fin: 
itself landed with dear food and dear money. 

This is the dilemma. There is only one way out 
it, and that is to avoid having a crisis of confidence 
the first place. But that would require the party to : 
about reassuring the business community and wooing | 
confidence. It would involve Labour speakers, fr: 
both wings of the party, in declaring that, while th: 
remained socialists, they would do nothing doctrinair: 
or vindictive or ill-considered. And in its present moo 
the party is wholly unprepared to preach anything 0! 
the sort. So there arises the peculiar phenomenon o! 
party clinging to an attitude which it admits may we!! 
provoke an economic crisis, which in turn may well | 
fatal to the party. 


buts bate CD 


* 


What is the explanation of such strange suicid:! 
tendencies ? Partly it is the old habit of proclaiming 
the slogans of the class war, without really meanin; 
them. Partly it is the fruit of the compost heap of shee: 
malicious envy that some Labour leaders have built up 
in recent years—again perhaps without fully meanin; 
it. But mainly it is because of a simple piece of inte! 
lectual confusion. The one objective that the Labou 
party can never abandon, that it never should abandon, 
is that of raising the standard of living of the poor. And 
it has persuaded itself in recent years into the belief tha: 
the only way to do that is to take wealth away from 
the prosperous and give it to “the workers.” Raising 
the standard of living and reducing the inequality 0! 
wealth are spoken of in Labour circles as if they were 
inseparable and identical. And since the objective of 
abolishing poverty canhot be abandoned, neither can 
that of being beastly to the possessors, managers and 
creators of wealth, however many crises may be induced 
in the process. 

But, of course, there is no identity at all between the 
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». Indeed, there is a strong contradiction between 
-m. Save in the quite peculiar circumstances of war- 
\¢, any attempt to make a large and rapid transfer of a 
> of the national income from one class to another 
iid be almost certain to reduce the total national 
ye. Save agaim, in the peculiar circumstances of 
time, the periods and countries in which the standard 
iving of the workers has risen most rapidly have been 
- periods and countries in which the profits of enter- 
se have also been rising most rapidly. There is no 
i for a Labour dilemma at all ; for the choice is not 
ween social progress with a crisis and social stagna- 
: without it, it is a choice between another.bout of 
ling down with a crisis and rising prosperity with 
ial reconciliation. 
it too much to hope that the new-found admission 
he importance of confidence should lead the Labour 
nkers to a realisation of this simple truth? The 
nges that would be needed to forsake the role of 
irecrow are much more changes of posture than of 
vecific policy. The domestic policy outlined in 
Challenge to Britain”—or at any rate those parts of 


Nothing but 


[== is a certain air of effrontery about the mission 
that takes the French Prime Minister to Brussels 
iis weekend. He is asking the governments of Belgium, 
Holland, Italy, Luxemburg and the Federal German 
Republic to revise the treaty for a European defence 
ymmunity on which they, or their predecessors, agreed 
ver two years ago. He proposes some sixty objections 
ind amendments of the kind that their spokesmen have 
vrestled with and overcome in their own countries and 
parliaments, without even being able to give any hard 
ind fast assurance that these changes will satisfy his 
wn cabinet or the National Assembly. To men like 
Dr Adenauer and M. Spaak, who have stood for many 
months waiting to plunge into European integration at 
the deep end, it is exasperating to be invited at this late 
hour to do no more than step down timidly into the 
shallow end. And the prospect of having again to spend 
weeks in persuading parliaments to approve is frankly 
intolerable. 

Fortunately for French prestige, M. Mendés-France 
cannot himself be blamed for his nation’s hesitations. 
Indeed, he can claim that he is trying to bring them to 
an end by what seems to him the only possible methods. 
[t can also be pleaded on his behalf that if he is not 
allowed to present a modified EDC to the National 
Assembly then’no other statesman will be found to 
present the treaty in its present form. It can even be 
threatened that the failure of M: Mendés-France 
would mean the end of EDC, so frustrating not only the 
rearmament of Germany but also the promised restora- 
tion of its sovereignty. As the nucleus and indispensable 
base of the Atlantic alliance’s defence. system in Europe, 
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it that Labour would actually try to implement—are 
not very inspiring ; but they are also not very frighten- 
ing. They are merely being made to appear so by 
intermittent cries of envy, and calls for more controls, 
and yelped assurances that this mixture is something 
very different (and very much nastier for the rich) than 
the successful policy that the Tories have been lucky 
enough to pursue. It is not at all clear why Labour 
should insist that it is opposed to that part of Tory 
rule that has worked, instead of to those parts that have 
limped. It is not at all clear why the party should so 
obstinately misunderstand the criticisms that are made 
of it and lump all its critics together as enemies of the 
poor ; what many of them complain about is not that 
Labour wants to do too much for the poor but that its 
methods condemn it to doing too little. Why cannot 
Labour lift its eyes to see the opportunity for a policy 
of national expansion that lies before it ? More people 
than the party tacticians dream of are waiting anxiously 
—and a little desperately—today for a progressive 
party instead of a scarecrow, and for the re-emergence 
of a generous, idealist and dynamic Left. 


the Treaty ? 


France is in a position—with assistance from Moscow— 
to cause the United States and Britain the gravest 
embarrassment if a determined Prime Minister trie 
to “go it alone.” 

On the face of it, therefore, there is a case for listen- 
ing patiently to what M. Mendés-France has to say and 
for calculating carefully what he can and cannot do. He 
has acquired a prestige among his countrymen that no 
other French sponsor of EDC has enjoyed since 
M. Schuman withdrew from politics. He is offering to 
do what no predecessor of his has dared to do—to stage 
a debate on the treaty in parliament on August 28th. He 
has launched his country on new paths in Indo-China 
and North Africa which offer fresh hope for the future. 
He has the power to inject some fresh vigour into the 
French economy. Is this man of promise then to have 
hung around his neck the millstone of the EDC treaty, 
the whole treaty, and nothing but the treaty ? Is this 
to be the reward of courage ? 

That is how a loyal and reasonable Frenchman might 
argue in his Prime Minister’s favour ; but it is an 
argument in favour of a man at the expense of a policy. 
And as such it must be countered with the reminder 
that it is just as important to safeguard the prestige 
and influence of Dr Adenauer. He, after all, long ago 
persuaded his parliament to ratify and his countrymen 
to vote for a European policy that accepts important 
limits on German sovereignty. It is around this policy 
that he has rallied moderate German opinion. If it has 
to be seriously modified and again submitted to parlia- 
ment in Bonn, there must be a reappraisal of German 
policy by a discredited Chancellor ; and it must be 
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made in the sultry atmosphere of recrimination and 
suspicion that has been created by the defection of Dr 
John and by an intense and widespread anti-German 
campaign in British and European newspapers. It 
would be unwise of M. Mendés-France to create a 
situation in which the United States and Britain would 
have to choose between Dr Adenauer and himself. 


* 


Why is this so? Why should the French Prime 
Minister’s attitude to EDC inspire less confidence in 
Washington and London than that of the German 
Chancellor ? It is because M. Mendés-France has to 
struggle against the feeling of mistrust and disappoint- 
ment created among allies by his predecessors. How 
many concessions have been made to French views in 
the drafting of the EDC treaty, how many guarantees 
have been given by Britain and the United States, in 
the belief that these would make ratification possible by 
an early date? Again, the treaty and the Bonn con- 
ventions to which it is linked go far in discrimination 
against Germany, because this was admitted as neces- 
sary to calm French fears. It may be said that the 
Germans, in view of their past record, ought to give 
special assurances and accept special restrictions. Well 
and good ; but there is a limit to what a Chancellor can 
persuade a German parliament to accept, and even that 
is not accepted unless something valuable is promised 
in return. That something has been nothing less than 
equality of status with France and other nations in a 
freely negotiated integration of Western Europe, of 
which the European Defence Community, with its 
supra-national authority, was to be an_ essential 
part. It is a fundamental revision of this idea that 
M. Mendés-France is now said to be proposing. 

To criticise his amendments in detail is unfair, for he 
claims that they have been inadequately reported in the 
press. But three things are quite clear from what has 
gone before and from what is now happening within 
his cabinet. First, France is asking for a long delay in 
establishing the real authority of the defence com- 
munity over member governments. Secondly, it wants 
to insert escape clauses for any French or German 
government that may wish later to change its mind 
about European integration, like a woman who accepts 
betrothal without promising marriage. Thirdly, it is 
suggesting further safeguards, which amount to further 
discrimination, against Germany. 

M. Mendés-France may sincerely believe, though he 
cannot promise, that such changes would just win a 
majority for the Treaty next week-end in the National 
Assembly ; and it is possible that they represent a maxi- 
mum rather than a minimum demand. But even this 
maximum may be insufficient to win the Gaullist 
support he needs. It is difficult, therefore, to see 
why the Germans at Brussels should be tempted to 
consider the kind of modifications that the French Prime 
Minister seems to have in mind ; and it is not easy to 
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see what there is in them to attract the Benelux ministers 
and the Italians. 

The probability is, therefore, that France will meet 
strong opposition at Brussels. The other governments 
are tired of delay, irritated by the suspicion—righ: or 
wrong—that M. Mendés-France dg listening to advisers 
whose real aim is to get Soviet agreement to the unifi- 
cation and neutralisation of Germany, if only the EDC 
can be held up or abandoned. On the other hand 
France’s partners may find it harder than they now 
realise to resist the blunt and bustling methods of its 
new Prime Minister. He has promised, if the treaty 
is modified, to demand a vote of confidence in the debate 
tHat begins at the end of next week, to stand or fall 
with it—and he believes he will stand. Those who 
reject his proposals, therefore, expose themselves to the 
charge that they are prepared to kill the policy of 
European integration rather than tamper with the 
authority and balance of the defence community. 


* 


cult, and it may well be determined by their judgment 
of the strength and sincerity of the man who presents it. 
But they will seek the advice of the Americans and the 
British. What should that advice be ? Some attempt 
at compromise with M. Mendés-France should be pos- 
sible, but it must not endanger three essential points 
in western policy. The first of these points is that 
further delay in a decision about EDC is unacceptable ; 
and that means that any changes must be such that the 
treaty need not be submitted again to national parlia- 
ments that have approved it. The second is that, in the 
attempt to gain France, no risk must be run of losing 
Western Germany. The third is that the scope and 
authority of the defence community should be sufficient 
to make unnecessary in Germany the creation of 4 
powerful defence ministry and general staff. 
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Shield for Free Asia 


HERE may have been moments when Mr Attlee and 
his colleagues, treading the red carpets in Peking, 
ive felt that the talks about a defence pact in south- 
ist Asia to be held at Baguio on September sth will 
» unwise, even unnecessary. And there are many 
hers, in this country as well as in Asia, who would g0 
urther and assert that attempts to create a defence 
rganisation around the southern frontiers of China will 
) more harm than good. Like the Indians, they will 
argue that it would prevent a genuine political settle- 
ment and would provoke retaliation. (Communists, 
like Nazis, react violently to encirclement.) The doubters 
are right in so far as it is certain that China will 
resist the formation of Seato as vigorously as the Soviet 
Union has resisted the formation and existence of Nato. 
None the less the need for a long-term plan to meet 
Communist pressure in South East Asia is clear beyond 
doubt. Western policy in that area must take account 
of military realities as well as of political imponderables. 
That is not to say the imponderables are anything 
but important. Indeed, in some circumstances they 
could be decisive. No area can be successfully protected 
if the major countries to be defended refuse to take part 
in the defence plan, or actively oppose association with 
the would-be defenders. Most statesmen in free Asia 
have to think carefully before they interest themselves 
too closely in American and British military plans ; to 
be too friendly with the West can be a serious liability 
in political life. For example, the fact that a 
meeting-place in the Philippines has been chosen for 
the Seato conference will cause suspicion among many 
Asians, because it is regarded as the seat of a government 
that is a puppet of the United States. And they will 
also notice that only three Asian nations—Pakistan, the 
Philippines and Siam—are joining Australia, Britain, 
France, New Zealand and the United States in the talks. 
The task of this first meeting will therefore be as much 
to persuade opinion in free Asia of good intentions as 
to deter the Communists from bad ones. 

Similar suspicions have to be allayed in the West. 
The foundations of this conference had to be laid on 
the shifting sands of Anglo-American disagreement over 
Indo-China, and account has to be taken of the fact that 
Britain opposed the holding of any conference on defence 
until the Geneva negotiations had been pressed home. 
If there is to be a treaty it will have to be clearly 
defensive in character, and if there is to be a treaty 
organisation it must be competent to work on more than 
military and security problems. There is reason to 
think that this is understood in Washington, and that 
the absentee Asian Governments will be interested in 
the economic aspect of Seato. : 

Although Mr Eden has leant over almost too far in 
his effort to get all five Colombo powers—India, Pakis- 
tan, Burma, Indonesia, and Ceylon—to attend the con- 


ference, only Pakistan has agreed to do so, and then 
only on condition that attendance implies no promise 
of final commitment. Refusal from the other four was 
expected, but the effort to interest them was worth 
making, not only because the value of any treaty organi- 
sation would have been immeasurably enhanced by the 
adherence of all the powers in the region, but because 
their refusal strengthens the hands of the rest in their 
determination to go ahead. 

Agreement will still not be easy, either on the 
places to be left out of any defence plans or on those 
to be included. It is reported that, under the tentative 
draft proposals already drawn up, neither Formosa nor 
Hong Kong is to be included ; and no one has even 
suggested that Japan should take part. Yet, apart from 
Siam, no territories are clearer potential targets of Com- 
munist expansion. Only this week, Chou En-lai has 
shocked his admirers by letting out a snarl of rage at 
Formosa’s independence ; the winning of Japan is the 
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logical long-term goal of Russian Far Eastern policy ; 
and Hong Kong has been a cause of anxiety ever since 
the Communists came to power in Peking nearly five 
years ago. Such contentious though critical places 
will no doubt have to be left out. But, if so, it must 
be understood that, Seato or no Seato, they would not 
be allowed to go to the Communists by default. 

One of the strongest arguments used against any form 
of defence organisation for South East Asia has been 
that anyone left out would automatically become a sit« 
ting target for attack ; any pact must therefore include 
everyone and, since that seemed impossible, it seemed 

est to have none at all. Now the case for making a 
start has been strengthened by the Western powers’ 
lamentable show of division and indecision over Indo- 
China. There nothing was all right on the night, even 
though there had been months to rehearse. If a similar . 
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situation is not one day to develop, say, in Siam, there 
must be precise advance planning. 

The next problem is how to define aggression. No 
Communist army has ever crossed the frontiers 
of Malaya or Burma, or even of Indo-China, 
and it is unlikely that open aggression would 
now be conducted against a country like Siam, 
which has already put itself virtually under 
American protection. The favourite Communist 
weapon is internal subversion, and nowhere has this 
been more skilfully used than in South-East Asia. But 
how is it to be countered without the Seato powers them- 
selves being made to look guilty of aggression if they 
interfere ? And how could a Communist seizure of 
power be dealt with in a vital non-member state—in 
Indonesia, for instance ? 

Thirdly, it is already certain that the steps to be 
taken within Seato both to back any military guarantee 
and to stimulate political and economic resistance to 
Communist interference cannot be anything like as 
definite or detailed as they are in Nato. The forces 
simply do not exist to provide a network of international 
and inter-service commands like those that exist in 
Europe. And a burden-sharing exercise would be 
nothing but a mockery. At the same time, it will be 
essential to have some kind of permanent body respon- 
sible for intelligence and planning and capable of rapid 
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expansion if Seato is to have any real substance i it, 

Lastly, there is the general problem of wrappin: up 
all these points in a treaty which would make a :<a] 
contribution to the divergent needs of the area ; 
whole. It must be a tight military agreement with ut 
alienating the neutralist Colombo powers ; the door 
must not be slammed against their eventual associa’ on 
with the treaty. It must be a constructive political «nd 
economic document which will help governments in 
their fight against local Communists. And it must 
commit the non-Asian governments to specific act) n, 
without alienating public support in countries w ih 
moods as diverse as those in Britain and Ame: 
Australia and Pakistan. 

The creation of Seato closely affects the b 
strategic interests of this country, notably 
Malaya. It used to be the British who mo: 
wanted a formal guarantee for South East A 
and the Americans who hung back. Today the r 
are reversed. But while the British are right to p 
out the practical drawbacks and political risks of w 
is being undertaken, the need remains what it has alw 
been. The Korean war might have been avoided if | 
ageressor had known for certain that he would be n 
by force. This is, perhaps, the last opportunity to p 
pare such a warning for south-east Asia with the supp: 
of the United States. 


New Ventures at Bristol 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EVENTY years ago Bristol Corporation stretched 
out to grasp land and create an outport for the city 

at the mouth of the Avon. It seemed then that this was 
the only way that Bristol could survive into the twentieth 
century—a century which, it was becoming apparent, 
would have little to do for ships small enough to navigate 
the narrow and winding Avon up to Bristol. For Bristol’s 
greatness as a city has always depended on its greatness 


as a port. Indeed, it was second only to London until 
far into the eighteenth century. 


And even today the things that spring to mind most 
readily at the mention of Bristol—chocolates, cigarettes, 
bananas, wine—are associated with the import trade. 
Bristol has always been an importing centre, with 
special connections with the Americas ; but since it has 
had virtually no industrial hinterland until very recent 
years, its export trade has been negligible. Most 
Englishmen have conventional ideas about industrial 
cities, and have never regarded Bristol as one. But 
while it has always been far more industrialised than 
most people have given it credit for, its manufacturers 
—like those of London—have been varied, mainly 
concerned with consumer goods, and until recently most 


of them were connected with the port. The making of | 


chocolates, now carried on just outside the city ; of 


tobacco ; of leather and boots and shoes, requiri: 
imported hides ; of paper and card, using imported wo 
pulp—all these draw their raw materials today ve! 
largely from abroad, through the quays at Bristol or th: 
docks at Avonmouth. With these characteristics, th 
have been on the whole stable industries, and Brist: 
did not experience extreme unemployment in th: 
thirties ; but on the whole, too, they have not expande 
to provide more employment for Bristol people. 

During the last twenty years there has been 
dramatic change in this pattern. The change has bee 
associated largely with the settlement on Bristol’s ou! 
skirts, just before the First World War, of what turne: 
out to be one of the most successful of British aircraf 
constructors. Like the rest of the industry, this firm 
expanded out of all recognition during the rearmamen' 
of the late thirties, and especially during the war. In the 
latter part of this period engineering firms sprang up 1! 
the city to make components or to do sub-contracting 
work for it. Employment in connection with aircraft in 
the Bristol area rose from 4,000 in 1923 and 17,000 in 
1939 to a wartime peak of 30,000. This was a stagger- 
ing figure in a city with an occupied population of under 
200,000—even allowing for the fact that some of the 
aircraft employees came from outside. 
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Commentators during and immediately after the war 
vere gloomy about Bristol’s postwar prospects on this 
ccount. Its waggon had been hitched to a star which 
iad been shown, by experience after 1918, to be poten- 
lly a falling star of the greatest velocity. Once military 
emand closed down, Bristol’s aircraft industry would 
ink back, if it was lucky, to the level of the 1920s, 
What would happen to the thousands of engireers who, 
mmediately before and during the war, had moved into 
he city and settled down there ? 


* 


But the gloomy prognostications were soon upset. And 
upset not merely by the revival of the military demand, 
which would simply have postponed their realisation. 
Bristol is less concerned with military demand than are 
most aircraft producers. It has concentrated, in the 
postwar period, on civil aircraft ; on a successful line 
of freighter planes ; on the development of a big turbo- 
prop airliner, the “ Britannia,” which is now going into 
large-scale production ; and on the development of the 
helicopter for commercial use—not to mention pre-fab 
houses and schools of aluminium, originally a wartime 
hedge against postwar slump, but retained as a per- 
manent line. The result is that the factories that ring 
Bristol have remained fully occupied ; and far from 
unemployment arising in the industry, great difficulty 
has arisen recently in attracting sufficient skilled labour 
to the area for the extended “ Britannia” programme. 

It remains true that, to the extent that Bristol has 
become a “ one-industry ” town, it is more vulnerable 
than it was twenty years ago—in the sense that a heavy 
decline in this one industry would, by itself, create an 
intolerably high level of unemployment in Bristol. And, 
to the extent that Bristol has created as its chief industry 
a producer of capital goods, it has become, like the ship- 
building towns of the Tyne, Wear and Tees in the past, 
liable to take rather more than its share of the burden 
of cyclical downswings, instead of, as in the past, bear- 
ing rather less. But it is not, as were the aircraft firms 
of the twenties, almost entirely at the mercy of arbitrary 
changes in government policy on arms production. 

This single development has inevitably stimulated 
the general enginéering industry of the city, which is 
now of respectable size, producing such varied com- 
modities as lorries and the slot machines that are now 
again in demand for English railway stations. But 
beyond this immediate neighbourhood, in the foothills 
of the Cotswolds, in Gloucester and Bath, in the 
country towns of Wiltshire and Somerset, engineering 
factories of all sizes have appeared in some numbers 
during the last thirty years. The south-west of Eng- 
land has been an important beneficiary of the spread 
of engineering industry outside the old industrial areas, 
which was made possible by the appearance of elec- 
tricity as a source of power and by the dilution of 
engineering skills. And the seriousness with which 


Bristol’s role as the regional centre of all this new 
industry is viewed can be seen from the fact that 
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Bristol University’s largest postwar project is a new 
School of Engineering, which will cost a million pounds 
and will be one of the finest in the country. 

With all its old and new industry, Bristol has not the 
air of an industrial city. From the Cabot Tower the 
eye is drawn first to the city docks immediately below, 
to the river from which John Cabot sailed to the dis- 
covery of North America four and a half centuries ago. 
Beyond, on the heights of Bedlington, and away to the 
east where the city spreads itself unchecked by the 
Avon Gorge, industry—even the new coal-pits being 
sunk at Downend—is lost in the rows of little houses ; 
it is not advertised by the columns of factory chimneys, 
or blast furnaces. This is, in part, because some of 
the largest factories are situated beyond the city boun- 
daries in green fields. Much, too, of the small-scale 
industry that has long been established in the heart of 
the city is now moving to the outskirts. Heavy bomb- 
ing necessitated very large-scale rebuilding in the 
central districts, and this, if it has proceeded slowly, has 
been used to change the character of the centre. Trad- 
ing estates, created in the outer suburbs, have been 
occupied in the main by firms which had been using 
temporary premises in the central area, or which were 
being evicted from it by reconstruction schemes. An 
important new cluster of industries is developing round 
Avonmouth—chemicals and non-ferrous metal refining, 
which need close proximity to a port. Thus central 
Bristol, if it is surrounded by industry, is surrounded 
at a distance. 


+ 


But this is not the whole story. Bristol really is less 
industrialised than, say, Coventry or Middlesbrough, 
in the sense that a substantially smaller proportion of 
its population is engaged in manufacturing industry. 
It is a regional centre. This is in an age that has seen 
a proliferation of Government services requiring 
regional sub-offices, of the branch organisations of great 
firms, of regional boards of all kinds. Bristol, like other 
towns in similar situations, has benefited greatly from 
being the natural seat of their offices. It has thus 
received accretions of middle-class population requiring 
middle-class housing and services, and has found new 
occupation for the great houses of Berkeley Square and 
Whiteladies Road. It is, too, though to 4 lesser extent 
than before the wartime bombing, the shopping and 
service centre of a wide area. 

Bristol, then, has found in the age of electricity, air- 
craft and the welfare state a place of importance which 
it seemed in the days of steam-power and Jaisser faire 
to be in some danger of losing. But it is a new and 
different kind of place. Will Bristolians change too ? 
Many observers profess to find this city characterised 
by a somewhat conservative and puritanical atmosphere, 
founded on the conscious superiority of ancient riches. 
How will this atmosphere survive as Bristol turns its 
back on the Merchant Venturers and looks towards 
the new technology ? 
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With Molotov in the Wings 


N barely a week the curtain should be raised in Paris on 
] the momentous debate about EDC, but utter confusion 
still reigns behind the scenes of the Palais Bourbon. The 
actors are perplexed and nobody knows what text of the 
treaty will finally be presented. M. Mendés-France, who 
has directed with such skill on previous occasions, now 
faces a much stiffer test. His amendments to the text 
have angered the partisans of the EDC treaty without, 
at least for the moment, appeasing its critics. 

This hostility, however, is more obvious among the 
opponents of the treaty than in the “European” ranks. 
The Christian Democrats (MRP) and their allies on this 
issue are apparently resigned to compromise and prefer a 
truncated treaty to no treaty at all. The Gaullists, on the 
other hand, and the left-wing critics seem in no mood for 
compromise. They have already warned M. Mendés- 
France that in backing EDC he is putting himself in the 
hands of his political enemies, who will not hesitate to drop 
him by the wayside at the first opportunity. That the 
Communists would not cease their opposition because of 
textual alterations could easily be foreseen. Nor are the 
changes in the treaty’s “ supranational ” character likely to 
sway the 4§ or so Socialist “ rebels ” who are really against 
any form of German rearmament. The modifications were 
clearly calculated to attract the Gaullists and in this they 
have not succeeded up to now. 

Thus suspense will prevail until the very last moment 
and much will depend on external factors. Even if M. 
Mendés-France carries the day in Brussels, the outcome 
in Paris will not be certain. M. Moch has been quick to 
point out that five parliamentary commissions in turn have 
voted against the treaty. On the other hand, the prestige 
and powers of persuasion of M. Mendés-France should not 
be underestimated. If he comes back from Brussels with 
empty hands, he may refuse to make ratification a question 
of confidence, or he may be abandoned by the opponents of 
the treaty who still sit in his cabinet. There are also those 
in the Assembly who greatly hope, or fear, that Mr Molotov 
may transform the whole picture by proposing or hinting 
at Soviet concessions in Germany. 


Banquo’s Ghost in Peking 


Wa Mr Attlee and his party reached Peking they 
found the Chinese determined not to be outdone by 


the Russians in the lavishness of their hospitality and the 
fervour of their polite speeches. But one wonders whether 


> 


Week 





any Banquo’s ghost appeared to mar the British gue: 
enjoyment of the exotic delicacies provided for them 
the banquet in the Hall of Magnanimity. Presumably th 
must have known that only a few days earlier Chou En-la 
in a report to the People’s Government Council, had called 
for “ determined action on the liberation of Taiwan ”, an 
that recent speeches by Chinese military leaders and res: 
lutions by local bodies make it clear that this is to | 
forcible liberation by military invasion. 

Did they wonder how this squared with Chou En-lai’: 
assertion that “international co-operation and the maii 
tenance of world peace has been. steadfastly upheld by 
China” ? Or with the famous five principles, includin; 
peaceful co-existence, non-aggression and respect for other 
countries’ territorial integrity and sovereignty, that are now 
playing such an important part in Chinese propaganda ? 
They may have remembered that these principles first 
appeared in a Sino-Indian treaty in which Delhi virtually 
accepted China’s annexation of Tibet. 

But if the British delegates were perplexed by th 
Chinese Premier’s conflicting utterances, they must have 
been even more bothered—if they read it—by a widel; 
circulated editorial in a Chinese newspaper which managed 
to imply that the British Socialists sympathised with 
Peking’s policy towards Formosa: 

To liberate Taiwan is the desire of the Chinese people. 
Members of the (British Socialist) delegation can naturally 
understand this desire of the Chinese people through per 
sonal contact. . . We believe they share our view that, to 
restore normal trade, it is necessary to oppose the “ blockade 
and embargo” policy and Chiang Kai-shek’s piratical acts 
under US auspices and to strive for the realisation of 
peaceful co-existence. 


This is only one example of the way in which Mr 
Attlee’s journey to Moscow and Peking is being=used to 
make trouble between the western allies. The general 
tenor of the Communist comment is that the visit is an 
important and determined demonstration by “a consider- 
able section of the British community that the British atti- 
tude to People’s China is different from that of the USA”. 


Full Circle on the Railways 


Ao “serious thought” whether it should call an 
immediate strike, the engine drivers’ union decided on 
Tuesday that it preferred to pass its dispute with the Trans- 
port Commission through the remaining stages of the rail- 
ways’ negotiating machinery, The National Union of Rail- 
waymen, meeting on the following day, protested that this 
would merely shift negotiations that have already reached 
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‘cadlock at a high level into channels that would lead to 
other deadlock at a lower level. It has asked for an 
mediate meeting with Sir Brian Robertson, to impress 

him the “ critical developments ” that may follow if a 
tlement is not achieved. The difference between these 
proaches seems to be that the NUR’s proposal might 
ng the railway crisis to a head in September ; the engine 
vers’ proposal might bring it to a head one or two 
mths later. 
The engine drivers and other skilled workers clearly 
ive cause for complaint. The 6 per cent increase in 
iges that was granted to all railway workers earlier this 
year was originally meant to satisfy in full the claims of the 
nskilled and lowest paid men; subsequent negotiations 
iould have dealt solely with the problem of the wages 
ructure, which means mainly with an increase in differen- 
ils for skilled grades. Under pressure from the NUR, 
\owever, the Transport Commission has felt compelled to 
fer an extra 2s. 6d. a week to the lowest paid workers ; 
ind this has left it with only an extra 4s. 6d. a week to offer 
top-grade engine drivers, who had been asking for an 
xtra 26s. 6d. The NUR itself recognises that the commis- 
sion has no more money left in the kitty. Apart from a 
vague desire to raise freight rates, its most positive—and 
nost dangerous—proposal is that the government should 
step in with a subsidy to give the skilled workers more. 
The individual union leaders are in a difficult position ; 

d they are acting with all the moderation that they 
in muster. But their difficulties arise directly from their 
wn immoderation in the recent past. The authorities 
hould now hurry forward with the emergency measures 
that will be needed to face—they should not be deterred 
by cries that these may also be interpreted as measures that 
will be needed to break—ihe grave possibility of an autumn 

x winter railway strike. 


Meat in a Muddle 


Te moderate rise in the price of meat since decontrol 
is not due to the fact that the markets have been set 
free, but to the fact that long-term contracts and the dictates 
of agricultural policy are still keeping them half-enslaved. 
Last week the president of the National Federation of Meat 
Traders, representing some 2,700 butchers, made a strong 
protest about higher prices for imported meat. Prices have 
fallen from the heights they reached immediately after 
decontrol, but they are on the average perhaps 3d. or 4d. 
a Ib. higher than they were in the days of restriction. 
Mr Pascoe particularly mentioned offal as having risen 
sharply in price, and he asked who was getting the benefit 
of these higher prices. It was not, he said, the retailer. 
The profiteer is also not the Ministry of Food, although it 
remains almost the sole importer of meat. Its contracts for 
Australian beef and veal and for all types of New Zealand 
meat do not end until September 30th, and it will continue 
as the sole importer of Argentine meat until it has taken 
delivery of the quantities that ought to have been (but, as 
usual with Argentina, were not) sent by June 30th. But 
the Ministry has not raised its average prices ; it has merely 
widened their range. Higher prices are mainly due to the 
higher profits exacted by the prewar importers—wholesalers 
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who do not yet do much importing but to whom the Ministry 
releases its stocks, 

In one sense, however, the Ministry must take the blame. 
The middleman’s higher profit is made possible by scarcity, 
and scarcity has been created by the niggardliness of the 
recent fortnightly releases of imported meat. The Ministry 
clearly does not want to depress the market fc¢ home-killed 
meat—which is already rather flat—just when supplies are 
approaching their peak; for this would involve heavy 
deficiency payments to farmers. And supply and demand 
are extraordinarily difficult to judge accurately, for house- 
wives, unused to decontrol, buy in an unpredictable way. 
But the Ministry’s efforts to save the taxpayer money now 
may cost him more later. It broke its usual secrecy in June 
to announce that existing stocks plus expected arrivals under 
the bulk contracts amounted to 400,000 tons. Some of this 
meat has been in store for months and a small part is 
already unfit to eat. Towards the end of the year, when the 
new season’s meat will be coming in from New Zealand, 
the Government may find it very difficult to dispose of its 
meat fast enough—unless it cuts its prices sharply or is 
willing to see its stocks turn rancid. Now that freedom has 
returned the legacy of long-term contracts is harder than 
ever to reconcile with agricultural policy. It is also harder 
than ever to reconcile either those contracts or that policy 
with common sense. 


Keeping Out the Bacon 


HE same problem—that deficiency payments can be 
kept down only if imports under bulk contracts are 
sold at a price that does not undercut the British farmer 
—is preventing the Ministry from bringing home all the 
bacon that a free market would provide. Danish bacon 
comprises about 40 per cent of Britain’s total supplies. 
Imported at 237s a hundredweight, it yields the Govern- 
ment a profit of sos a hundredweight on the restricted 
home market ; while the British producer is paid about 
400s, and thus involves the Government in a heavy loss. 
In the negotiations that are being resumed as The 
Economist goes to press, the Danes are asking for an in- 
crease of 10 per cent on this year’s price—the maximum 
increase provided by the terms of the contract. They also 
ask that Britain should take more of their bacon—for it is 
clear that the housewife would buy more if she had the 
chance ; they ask that next year’s total should be some 
250,000 tons, compared with 230,000 tons this year. 
Britain, however, already has at present prices an 
embarrassing surplus of bacon. Home supplies have been 
swollen by recent imports of rather fat bacon under the 
contract with Eire (which is due, like the contract with 
Holland, to end in 1956); and already the Fatstock 
Marketing Corporation has had to announce a cut of 15 per 
cent in the acceptance of pigs for the bacon factories. The 
British negotiators are therefore unwilling to take more 
than 225,000 toms next year, or to pay more than a small 
increase in price. Their attitude is inescapable given 
Britain’s agricultural policy. But it should be made quite 
clear that the principal function of this long-term contract 
is no longer to secure ample supplies at the lowest price. 
Its function is precisely the opposite: to keep out the 
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Danish bacon that the housewife would prefer to buy, but 
at the same time to avoid the stigma of resorting to import 
quotas, which would be a breach of an agreement dating 
back to 1933 and reaffirmed in Gatt. 

The Ministry of Food also makes a profit on Danish 
butter, which is bought at 345s a hundredweight and will, 
after this week’s price reduction of 20s, be sold at 370s a 
hundredweight. So far the Danes show no sign of follow- 
ing New Zealand’s example and terminating their butter 
contract (which should end in 1955) in response to the 
price cut of 33 per cent which Britain has proposed. It will 
be inconvenient if this contract survives. The Ministry 
wants to get out of the import business wherever it can— 
and British butter production is small and so therefore is 
the cost of protection. 


Relief Across the Curtain 


HE Communists have had a gratifying if surprising 
Aaa of heart about accepting relief supplies from the 
United States. Just over a year ago the East Germans 
brusquely turned down an American offer to help alleviate 
their food shortages. This month, East Germany, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia have all accepted the offer made by 
President Eisenhower on July 29th to send surplus foodstuffs 
10 victims of the Danube floods on both sides of the iron 


The East Germans were the first to take advantage of the 
offer. Their acceptance, conveyed by Herr Grotewohl and 
net by Mr Pushkin, the Soviet High Commissioner, was 
widely assumed to be designed to inveigle Washington into 
relations with a government that it refuses to recognise. But 
Mr Conant, the American High Commissioner, was quite 
equal to the situation. He blandly ignored Herr Grotewohl 
and continued his correspondence with Mr Pushkin, to 
whom he suggested that detailed arrangements about the 
transfer of the supplies should be left to the Red Cross. 
The East Germans took this lying down ; Herr Grotewohl 
faded from the scene, and last Monday representatives of 
the German and of the International Red Cross met in 
Berlin and decided to follow normal Red Cross procedure 
in administering the aid. 

Presumably the East German leaders really wanted some 
extra food supplies ; or, at any rate, they did not want to 
face the popular disapproval that would greet a rejection 
of aid that is, after all, meeting the consequences of a 
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natural disaster and not filling the breaches caused by 
Communists’ own mistakes and muddles. The Czechs nq 
the Hungarians were evidently in the same position, 
although they took much longer to make up their mind. 1 
it ; the Czech acceptance was only received this week 

it has been accompanied by a remarkably handsome ack 
ledgment in Rude Pravo of the American people’s sympa 
The exact consequences of the flood disaster in all : 
countries are unknown, but they were plainly considera! 
and in many areas the floods must have spoiled, or at | 
seriously damaged, a fairly promising harvest. This 
serious matter for Communist regimes that have at last 

to realise that they must improve supplies of food and « 
sumer goods. 


Anticlimax in Goa 


NTICLIMAX was written large over last Sunday’s “ ma: 
A on Goa.” At the point on the Goan frontier wher 
major incursion had been expected the demonstrat: 
found themselves outnumbered by journalists and ph 
graphers, who had assembled to watch their essay in ni 
violent liberation. Elsewhere the efforts of the expon 
of Satyagraha appear to have been equally path 
and equally futile. Two days earlier, about 6, 
of the people of Goa had made a solemn pilgrimage to ' 
tomb of St. Francis Xavier in Old Goa to beg him 
intercede for them and save them from disturbances ; 1! 
must have felt that the saint had listened to their prayer: 

If both the Portuguese and the Indian governments h 
not behaved with good sense and restraint last Sund 
the Goan frontier might easily have been the scene 
tragedy. The Portuguese authorities withdrew their arn 
forces to a discreet distance, leaving police armed only 
truncheons to deal with the invaders. Likewise, Mr Neh: 
although unable to refrain from a distinctly inflammat 
speech, took firm action to. prevent any Indians fr 
crossing into Goa in support of the “Goan Natio 
Congress.” Since then he has opposed a fresh attempt | 
over a thousand members of the Praja Socialist Party « 
enter the Portuguese settlement of Damao north of Bomba: 
It is to Mr Nehru’s credit that he has persisted 
a policy of moderation that is not popular with ma’ 
Indians; it has, moreover, had the consequence of dem: 
strating how frail is the enthusiasm of the Goans living 
India for the liberation of their country. 

It now remains to be seen whether the Indians and ¢! 
Portuguese can use the present breathing-space to wor! 
out a settlement of their quarrel. The collapse of | 
liberation movement and the passivity of the Goans h: 
one might think, reduced the whole affair to what Mr Neh: 
himself recently called it—a storm in a tea-cup. But 1! 
Indians do not see it that way. They are as determined « 
ever to remove the last vestiges of colonial rule from th: 
Indian sub-continent. The Portuguese, for their pa! 
remain equally determined not to be removed ; they maintai: 
that Goa, in any case, is not a colonial territory. Th« 
irreconcilable views are the cause of the two government: 
present sparring over the Portuguese proposal to call in 
foreign observers, The Portuguese intended that thes: 
should confine themselves to the situation along the frontic’. 
but the Indians seem to regard them as a means of bringing 
about the discussions on the territory’s status that Lisbon 
refuses to consider. Neither side yet seems ready to concede 
that the decision might be left to the people of Goa itself. 
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Uphill Prospect in Iran 


I ast Thursday was a national holiday in Iran, because 
|, it is exactly a year since army and people dealt Dr 
{ossadegh his coup de grace, summoned the Shah back 
ym a calculated flight, and installed General Zahedi in 
wer. Since then the chief change in the face of the 
untry is the restoration of complete internal security. 
[he Shah’s smiling tour in Azerbaijan this summer is a 
ymbol of the fact that travel is once again safe and easy. 
Another major change that affects the whole country is the 
ficial switch from fancy broadcasts, coloured to suit Dr 
Mossadegh’s whims, to sober tales of Iran’s actual position 
world affairs. The third major act has been the initial- 
g of the oil agreement ; but this remains at the paper 
‘tage until, when the lawyers finish their drafting job, it 
es before the Majlis for approval. The agreement must 
approved or rejected as it stands. There can be no 
monkeying with a text that was achieved only as the result 
f the utmost effort to strike a balance between Iran’s need 
) offer bait, if the foreign investor were to return at all, 
ind its well-known antipathy to foreigners. 


What will Parliament say ? The elections to it in the 
spring were conducted with the inevitable amount of pres- 
sure from the men in the saddle, and both Senate and 
Majlis are full of friends and supporters of the regime. 
But there are disquieting little signs that some Iranians are 
already at their national pastime of picking holes in the 
men in power whenever their achievement is less than the 
yptimum. General Zahedi, for instance, referred in a 

cent speech to “elements who want to see me sup- 
planted ”; and ears applied to the ground can detect the 
rustle of people taking out reinsurance policies by being 
lice to his adversaries. The curse of Iran has for years 
been a lack of continuity at the centre ; whether this can 
now be preserved and the oil agreement brought to fruition 
depends, more than on any other single factor, upon the 
example set by the Shah, 

If the agreement is ratified, there lies ahead a long slow 
plod uphill of a kind that is unattractive to the nimble 
[ranian. At present, the budget is out of balance ; the cost 
of living, which may drop this summer thanks to a good 
harvest, had risen by 10 per cent in the early part of this 
year ; provincial administration has sunk to a new low 
under the strain of Mossadegh’s years of failure to pay 
salaries ; and past methods of allocating earnings from oil 
to capital projects need overhaul. Ratification of the oil 
agreement will be only a first step towards rehabilitating 
an enormous, diverse and difficult country. 


Colourless Call 


HE Home Office has decided to launch an intensive 
t recruiting campaign for the civil defence services next 
month. The small supply of ammunition allowed it by 
the Treasury will nearly all be fired off in a matter of 
weeks ; most of its expenditure on newspaper advertising 
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will be concentrated into a single fortnight. The plan is 
that the country should be flooded with national publicity 
in the last fortnight of September ; that equally intensive 
local campaigns should be conducted in the first fortnight 
of October ; and that door-to-door canvassers should have 
the rest of the winter and the spring to reap a harvest of 
recruits. 

Intensive publicity for a short period may be a better 
way of using limited resources than a continuous but 
insignificant dribble, but there must be some doubt whether 
this is the best moment to put the theory to the test. Most 
people more responsible than the proposed freemen of 
Coventry recognise the continuing, even growing, need for 
civil defence in the hydrogen bomb age, but remain un- 
convinced that civil defence in this country is in any way 
up-to-date. The posters being issued for the new cam- 
paign will not ‘dispel these doubts ; no one imagines that 
recruiting would be stimulated by pictures of piles of 
radio-active corpses, but it scarcely seems necessary to go 
to the other extreme and depict searchlights that could 
easily be probing for Zeppelins. 

All civil defence tactics and techniques are now being 
reviewed in the light of the data provided by the hydrogen 
bomb tests, and it may be reasonable that these studies 
should not yet be finished. But by the time the Home 
Office is ready to show that it can deal with hydrogen 
bombs it will apparently have no money left for publicity, 
at least for the current year. Nor can there be much con- 
fidence in its ability to make effective propagandist use of 
its new look. The weakness in civil defence is less one of 
industry than of leadership and imagination. The Home 
Office has still not acted on the Mabane Committee’s urgent 
suggestion that a chief of staff should be appointed, able 
to give national leadership. The service clubs must be 
knee deep in picturesque war heroes, free and able to take 
on this job. Recruiting campaigns will never go well so 
long as people feel they are volunteering to join a vacuum. 


A Ministry for Consumers ? 


HE group of Co-operative MPs has just published a 
cL memorandum with one of the best opening para- 
graphs, but not with one of the best conclusions, that has 
come out of the Labour Party for a long time. The memo- 
randum starts: 

A combination of mistakes, omissions and misrepresen- 
tations contributed to the defeat of the Labour Govern- 
ment in 1951. If one overriding factor has to be picked 
out, it was Labour’s failure to give full consideration to 
the interests of the people as consumers. 

It goes on to propose the establishment of a Minister of 
Consumers’ Welfare. This department would take over 
such harmless functions as the control of weights and 
measures, the distribution of welfare foods, and the super- 
vision of the Council of Industrial Design. The Minister 
would also—and these are the functions that are supposed 
to raise his status from that of a minor bureaucrat to a 
major economic force—be responsible for Government 
policy arising out of the reports of the Monopolies’ Com- 
mission ; receive an annual report from all trade associa- 
tions that seek to enforce minimum prices ; interfere with 


the management by other Government departments of 
import and prsce controls (so long as these controls remain 
in existence) ; and act as a sorting house for complaints 
issued by revised Consumers’ Councils. “In the field of 
agricultural marketing,”’ the Co-operative MPs believe that 
the responsibilities of producers’ marketing boards should 
end at the point of sale from farms and that new arrange- 
ments should be made to bring order and efficiency into 
distributive sales to consumers.” 
These proposals are based partly on an accurate diagnosis 
a real administrative weakness, but mainly on a com- 
plete misunderstanding of both economic and_ political 
democracy. There are fifty million consumers in this 
country ; and they are meant to be represented not by a 
ngle department but by the entire Government. It is 
quite true that post-war Governments have often failed 
in this duty; it is quite true that any conscientious 
Minister of Consumers’ Welfare would have resigned from 
both the Labour and Conservative administrations every 
other week. But if he did do this he might not be a very 
ective force; if he did not do this he would 
become merely a minor snooper in the field of distribu- 
tion, leaving the real sinners in producers’ monopolies and 
(especially) in other Government departments untouched. 
The consumers’ welfare will best be protected by oiling 
the wheels of competition and the price mechanism, not by 
throwing in new bureaucratic spanners to be broken up. 
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Strike with a Silver Lining 


T is not often that an unofficial strike in Britain can be 
| described as almost heartening ; but there was a silver 
lining to the stoppage at Hull docks this week. The back- 
ground to the strike is simple. Twelve dockers from 
Cardiff were recently brought to the port to help with a 
rush of work that has arisen there. They immediately 
said that the methods of unloading grain at Hull were 
“ prehistoric ”; they were not going to do with their bare 
hands work that is performed in other ports entirely by 

machinery. Last year visiting dockers from Salford had 
voiced the same indignant criticism ; and the men of Hull 
— their pride stung to the quick — promptly and 
unanimously followed their visitors out on strike. 

The strike has many undesirable features. Some of its 
leaders may be professional malcontents. The men are 
in breach of their agreement. They have put themselves 
badly in the wrong by refusing to unload even perishable 
food, and by making interim demands that would slow 
the turn-round of all grain ships in Hull. But their main 
demand (which, admittedly, involves technical difficul- 
ties) is for the installation of some very expensive 
machinery, which would allow one man to do the work 
now done by four, and which would cut wage payments 
per grain ship unloaded by more than three quarters. This 
is, therefore, one of the first occasions in history in which 
British dockers have struck in favour of labour-saving 
methods. In the past, they have often struck against them. 
The occasion should not be allowed to pass without remark- 
ing that this new fashion in dockers’ strikes seems very 
much better than the old. 
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Europe and the Recession 


LTHOUGH President Eisenhower has now announced 
A officially that the American recession is over, Europ: 
economic ministers will not breathe easily until they ha 
answered two questions to their satisfaction. The first 
why the recession of 1948-49 caused so much more inter- 
national havoc than the recession of 1953-54, although 1! 
percentage fall in American production was roughly th: 
same in both periods. The second is whether the “ hal: 
in the decline will be succeeded by an upswing in econon 
activity, or whether the “ levelling out” will continue. Th: 
answer to the second will be much more important than th 
answer to the first. 

The answer to the first is a compound of technical fac 
tors which have not yet been fully analysed, such as the 
remarkable stability of prices in 1953, the fact that 1949 
was marked by speculative capital movements and 1953 
was not, and the heavier concentration of the recent dectin¢ 
on a few sectors of the economy. But the largest single 
reason for the difference would seem to be the obvious one, 
that it is easier for a fat man to lose ten pounds than for 
a thin man to do the same. Exports to the United State: 
in 1953 were substantially larger than in 1949, and import 
from the United States formed a much smaller proportion 
of Europe’s total import bill in 1953 than in the earlie: 
year. The dollar gap is still there, hidden beneath 
foreign assistance, but it has shrunk appreciably. 

The United States has sneezed without the rest of the 
world catching influenza and the experience should help the 
bogey of an American recession to shrink to its proper size. 
But it would be a mistake to go to the other extreme and 
to assume that Western Europe can now afford a policy 
which ignores the basic economic interdependence of the 
free world. A continued improvement in the economic 
health of Western Europe will depend considerably on the 
answer to the second question. For if the American 
economy does not resume its expansion, not only will new 
markets fail to develop, but the domestic pressures 
restrict existing markets will continue to increase. 


Bullets in Brazil 


RAZIL has enjoyed far greater political stability than 
most of its Latin American neighbours, but last 
week it showed a glaring contrast between industrial 
evolution and political backwardness. At Belo Horizonte, 
President Vargas inaugurated new steel mills which 
represent an investment of $22 million. These mills 
will be the greatest producer of seamless steel tubing 
on the Latin American continent. But, at the same 
moment, President Vargas’s administration is threatened 
by one of those combinations of bungled violence and 
military unrest which characterise Latin American politics. 
Responsibility for the attempted assassination of Carlos 
Lacerda, a journalist violently hostile to the Vargas regime, 
is being brought straight to the President’s door. His son 
and his bodyguard seem more or less directly involved in 
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he shooting. The whole affair is a tangle of allegations, 
jenials and protestations of innocence from Catete Palace. 
\lIthough Lacerda escaped with a slight wound, an Air- 
orce major with him was killed. That is the crucial 
oint, for it has brought the’military into the picture. 

So far they have done little but group their forces and 
iwait the results of the inquiry into the shooting. The 
Minister of War and the head of the Air Force appear to 
hold the reins. An attempt at a more vigorous military 
intervention in the Bahia region has been checked. It jis 
clear that the military have not yet decided whether to 
try to force President Vargas to resign. He is a cunning 
statesman and has weathered similar crises before. The 
onger the generals deliberate, the more certain it is that 
Vargas will divide their loyalties. 

It is a pity that Brazil, with its infinite potential in 
natural resources, and with its central position in Latin 
America, should be at the mercy of politics through 
issassination, 


Finding the Nurses 


ITTLE has been heard recently about a shortage of 
[ nurses, except for the continuing difficulties of 
the mental hospitals. Thanks to measures taken during 
and immediately after the war, the number of nurses 
and midwives employed in England and Wales has risen 
steadily and is now about 50 per cent higher than in the 
1930s. In its latest report, however, King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund for London points out that this state of 
comparative plenty is not going to continue. It depends 
on the supply of student nurses being maintained, but the 
number entering the training schools is falling year by year 
and in 1953 was 5,109 fewer than in 1949. In mental and 
mental deficiency hospitals, the problem is much more 
serious. They have only 4,530 student nurses between them 
compared with about 45,000 in other hospitals), although 
they account for about 40 per cent of all hospital beds. The 
ratio of trained nurses to patients in mental hospitals and 
institutions is already only one to 12.5, compared with one 
to’ §.4 in general hospitals ; the combined effect of fewer 
student nurses and an ever-increasing number of mental 
hospital patients means that the ratio will soon fall farther. 

The hospitals generally have taken two steps to keep up 
the numbers of their nursing staff. Many of them, to 
bridge the so-called gap between the school-leaving age of 
15 and the age—18—when girls can begin their nursing 
training, have started nursing cadet schemes. These provide 
a combination of further education and hospital duties 
unconnected with the wards. They are, or should be, 
organised according to a code laid down by the Ministry of 
Health ; but a recent circular from the Ministry states that 
in some hospitals, where there is a shortage of nurses, the 
code is ignored ; young girls are being employed on full 
nursing duties, even to the extent of being left in sole 
charge of wards. Neither the Ministry nor King Edward’s 
Fund is in favour of a wholesale adoption of these cadet 
schemes, especially by the mental hospitals. 

The other means of obtaining enough nurses is through 
the employment of enrolled assistant nurses, a recognised 
grade of nursing that requires a shorter and easier training 
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and is particularly useful in the care of the chronic sick. 
The King’s Fund points out that recruitment to the mental 
hospitals might be helped if such a grade, with a definite 
training and qualification, existed in mental nursing. The 
fact remains that the hospital service as a whole is probably 
reaching a peak in its supply of full-time nurses. It will 
shortly have to consider seriously how to make a more 
economic use of those it has got. As a start, could not the 
patients’ flowers be left in the wards at night ? 


Two Voices from Africa 


HE voice of statesmanship in Kenya seems to have 
passed, at least temporarily, from Mr Blundell to Mr 
Patel. Mr Blundell is preoccupied with defending the 
attitude of himself and his supporters to the Lyttelton con- 
stitution against the virulent attacks being made on him by 
his diehard European opponents. Last week, Mr Patel, 
Indian Minister without Portfolio in the new Government 
and leader of the Asian group in Kenya’s legislative council, 
defined his policy for the achievement of a multiracial 
state. He reminded his Indian audience that a common 
voters’ roll and common schools could not be achieved, or 
all racial discrimination removed, overnight. He asked for 
a greater understanding by each race of the other races’ 
viewpoint, and for 
faith and courage to treat this country as a laboratory 
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experiment to bring about unity at the apex with diversity 
at the base. 


More specifically, he proposed, as a first step towards a 
common voters’ roll, that about 10 members of the legis- 
lative council should be elected on a non-racial electoral 
roll—along with continued separate racial representation. 
These members would provide a force designed to put 
forward policies for the interests of the country as 
a whole. 

In Northern Rhodesia, Mr Moffat, European representa- 
ive of African interests in the territory’s legislative council, 
has also recently affirmed in that assembly his attitude 
towards a multi-racial state. Speaking in support of what 
have since been named, and published as, the “ Moffat 
Resolutions,” he looked forward to the gradual replacement 
of racial representation in the legislature by a common 
franchise. Taken by themselves three of his resolutions are 
as unexceptionable—and as meaningless—as the term 
partnership that Mr Moffat denounced as so woolly that it 
had become distrusted by the Africans. It was the words 
that Mr Moffat used in support of his resolutions that are 
important. In effect he told his fellow Europeans that they 
have to decide, and quickly, between strict apartheid, which 
he believed preferable to dishonest partnership, and full 


co-operation between the races ; there can be no halfway 
house. 


The last of the Moffat resolutions is unequivocal. It 
states that 

every lawful inhabitant of Northern Rhodesia has the right 

to progress according to his character, qualifications, 

training, ability and industry, without distinction of race, 

colour or creed. 


This, Mr Moffat declared, was the most important part of 
his resolutions. Just how important it is can be illustrated 
by the refusal of the European workers in the copper mines 
to allow the Africans to progress in industry. The European 
trade union should therefoge note that this resolution, 
together with the others, was adopted wholeheartedly, with 
only one dissentient, by Northern Rhodesia’s legislative 
council. 


Heavy Weather 


T is reported that trade customers now have to wait 
three months to take delivery of umbrellas. It is nice 

to know that someone has done well out of the rain. From 
other industries come reports of depressingly heavy 
weather. The building trade has probably suffered more 
than any—the operatives through reduced pay packets and 
the employers through having to pay the “ guaranteed 
week” wage to men who could not work. Manufacturers 
are burdened with stocks of summer dresses and of 
unwanted sandals. The canning industry has seen its 
soft fruit pounded by the rain, and estimates its losses in 
millions. The strawberry crop was only two-thirds of the 
normal, The absence of thirst has reduced beer consump- 
tion as a whole, but it has sold well in seaside pubs where 
damp holidaymakers sought consolation and shelter ; sales 
of soft drinks through the shops have been about half their 
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total in a normal summer. Ice cream sales are also 
down, although they have to some extent been buoyed up 
by cinema audiences, which have been exceptionally good 
this summer. Dance halls also have done well. 


Seaside resorts that offer such indoor amusements hay: 
naturally suffered less than small resorts and beauty spot 
like the Lake District. But even the large resorts hay 
seen some of their attractions squelched. Blackpool, fi 
example, is £19,000 down on last year’s receipts fron 
open air amusements, while Brighton is £13,000 and 
Southend is £10,000 down. The hotels, however, hay 
had a fairly good year, and so have holiday camps, fo: 
people book well in advance and have a pathetic faith thai 
bad weather cannot last. 


The Meteorological Office celebrated August Bank 
Holiday with a communiqué that contained one of the great 
truths of the year: “A contributory factor to the unplea- 
santness of the summer . . . has been the pronounced 
deficiency of sunshine.” This month, at least so far, is 
rather less sunless than July. Up to August 16th London 
had 81.6 hours sunshine, compared with an average of 
183 hours for the full month during the last thirty years. 


The Dangers of Negotiation 


The first campaign is scarcely more than half over, and 
already Russia has been baffled, defeated and repelled. 
She has been obliged to exchange the attitude of aggression 
for that of self-defence. From being resolved to appro- 
priate her neighbour’s territory, she is reduced to tremble 
for her own. The insolent language of the Autocrat, 
who was resolved to have his way in defiance of all Europe 

has been moderated into the complaining phrases— 
not yet quite apologetic or deferential—of a man who 
would fain make out that he had been misunderstood and 
ill-used. It is clear that the Czar has been worsted, 
and that he admits it ; and it is believed that he is inclined 
to come to terms. Already writers and diplomatists are 
discussing what these terms should be. This is the crisis 
of affairs that we have always looked forward to with the 
greatest anxiety. The dangers of hostilities seem about 
to be exchanged for the far more serious dangers of nego- 
tiation. Our readers will remember that, though we have 


never dreaded the arms of Russia, we have always ex- 
pressed the greatest fear of her diplomacy. We know the 


characteristic weakness of the British nation—aggravated 
as it now is by our settled love of peace. We know 
that our real danger is not in being beaten in a campaign, 
but of being overreached in a treaty ; not of con- 
ducting the war ill, but of throwing away all the advantages 
of victory by too great a desire for peace and too great 
magnanimity towards a fallen foe. We shall be as 
thankful as anyone for the restoration of peace on a per- 
manent and solid basis. Our only object in the preceding 
remarks has been to warn our countrymen against acceding 
to terms which, however plausible, are yet proverbially 
fallacious ; and which will leave the embers of discord 
still slumbering and ready to burst out whenever circum- 
stances shall render it the interest of the great aggressor 
again to fan them into a flame. Do not let us cobble or 
slur over our work. Do not let us have to do it over 
again at some future and less convenient period. Do not 


let us have spent ten millions for a hollow and unreal 
victory. 


The Economist 


August 19, 1854 
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HIS is not a detective story about a wire 







- that led 
by some devious route to the discovery of a 
burglar. In the Philips history these various objects 
are very ¢ lose ly related. 

More than forty years ago Philips engineers found 
that available diamond dies — through which wire is 





drawn during manufacture —did not produce wire 
1 


: y 
1 specications. Lhere- 


fine enough to meet their rigic 
fore, as so often in the Philips story, they took on 
the job themselves—they started to make their 
own diamond dies. What is more, in mastering this 
intricate craft they also paved the way to other 
products, such as chisels, milling cutters and drills 
for fine mechanical work, of which diamonds are 
an essential component. 





In the history of Philips there are many instances 


: such as this, in which initiative in one sphere has 
3 also led to achievement in another. For this reason, 
3 Philips service to industry, already so comprehen- 


sive, is for ever expanding. 


i> ad i Li Ps in the service of 
INDUSTRY 


ELECTRONIC VALVES * LAMPS * RADIO AND TELEVISION RECEIVERS * MEASURING APPARATUS 

ELECTRIC DRY SHAVERS * HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES * X-RAY APPARATUS * H.F. GENERATORS 

WELDING MACHINES * FLUORESCENT LAMPS * AMPLIFIERS * CINEMA EQUIPMENT * RADIO AND 

TELEVISION TRANSMITTERS * TELECOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT * AUTOMATIC AND LINE TELEPHONY 
INSTALLATIONS * TAPE RECORDERS 
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When the Kiwi cables to the Caribou 


4 sCBetween the land of the Kiwi and the land of the Caribou urgent messages must 


COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


f travel speedily and safely. Cabinet decisions, business quotations, Press despatches, 

family news—they are all part of the daily interchange of opinion and information 

4 between New Zealand and Canada. In New Zealand these messages are sent and received 

4 by the New Zealand Post Office ; in Canada by the Canadian Overseas Telecommunications 

a Commission. Between New Zealand and Canada they travel for 6,000 miles on the bed of 

4 the Pacific Ocean along cables owned and maintained by Cable & Wireless Ltd. Cable & 

/ Wireless Ltd. is a trading organisation; but it stands at the centre of Commonwealth 

§ communications. It owns the Commonwealth’s 150,000 mile submarine cable network and 

a operates the wireless relay stations on most of the Commonwealth’s trunk wireless routes. From 

j 62 telegraph stations within the Commonwealth and 70 in foreign countries, Cable & Wireless Ltd. 

4 operates the overseas telegraph service of most of the Colonial territories and the cable services of 
7 foreign countries in which concessions are held. Linking the Commonwealth is a vital part of the | 
/ business of Cable & Wireless Ltd.—part of Britain’s business. 4 


How these services are carried out is explained in a 40-page illustrated booklet “World Wide Communication”, which gives many 
interesting details about the Company's equipment, operations and administration. A copy will be sent to you without charge if you will 


write, mentioning this paper ,to: The Public Relations Officer, Cable & Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.Coe2. 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


re Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. cvs-239 
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Letters to the Editor 





Borrowed from Stalin 


sIn—Just back from a holiday abroad, I 

ind that Mr Rothstein has answered my 
tter commenting upon an article which 
opeared in the April issue of the Soviet 
irnal Communist. I must admit that I 
id overlooked the short paragraph on 
iceful coexistence, which was 

,queezed between a denunciation of 

\merican war preparations and a boast- 
| comparison of economic progress in 
1¢ USSR and Great Britain between 
29 and I9SI. 


In the context of that long article deal- 
ing almost exclusively with the coming 
lownfall of capitalism and the inevitable 
triumph of Socialism of the Soviet type, 
the Russian conception appears like 

existence with a moribund. The 

ommunists claim to be the legitimate 
nheritors of the capitalist estate and 
they do not miss any chance to give it 
1 few kicks in order to hasten its final 
disintegration. Mr D. E. Maurice, in his 
letter published in your issue of August 
14th, has rightly mentioned some of the 
most striking instances of Soviet tactics 
to bring the Communists to power or to 
<eep them there. To those may be added 
the more subtle procedure of camouflag- 
ng MGB agents as members of diplo- 
natic missions entrusted with the task 
f recruiting local fifth columnists to 
vork underhand for Russia, while the 
Communist parties serve Soviet policy 
by their open propaganda and other 
activities. 

Mr Rothstein must be thankful that 
the freedom of expression prevailing in 
this country has given him the possi- 
bility to stand for the USSR against 
what must have looked to him as an 
unfair interpretation of its policies. It 
would certainly be a great help to the 
policy of peaceful coexistence if Mr 
Rothstein could send to the Editor of the 
journal Communist a letter based on his 
personal observations in this country so 
as to correct some of the sweeping asser- 
tions contained in the article he quotes 
in his letter. He could explain to him 
that it is not true to say, at least as far 
as Great Britain is concerned, that: 
“Capitalism is unable to provide people 
with work, bread, homes and clothes ; 
that it cannot guarantee their security 
and that it deprives them of access to all 
cultural achievements.” He could also 
point out the inaccuracy of the state- 
ment to the effect that “ Production in 
all branches of industry in the capitalist 
countries of Europe is stationary or even 
diminishing.” Mr Rothstein could find 
the necessary facts in your issue of 
August 14th, which shows that in Great 
Britain production has continued to 


iMcrease at an average rate of between 
2 and 3 per cent per annum and that in 
1953 and 1954 the rate has been rather 
larger.—Yours faithfully, 

T. ZAVALANI 
London, W.11 


Truce in Babel 


Sir—Your call for a truce in the war 
of words will, I am sure, find many sup- 
porters. But would it help matters ? 

One very effective weapon is so often 
forgotten—the radio switch. The ether 
may well be cluttered up with accusa- 
tions and counter accusations, but the 
only people really affected by them are 
the script-writers, commentators, those 
who choose to listen, those who have to 
listen and those relatively few unfortu- 
nates who do not possess superhetero- 
dyne nets. 

Your suggestion of a truce on this 
matter between “the Communist and 
non-Communist powers” refers only to 
the BBC and the Voice of America on 
our side. But equally important are the 
privately run Radio Free Europe, Radio 
Liberation and Radio Free Asia: do you 
propose that they should be muzzled 
and put: under censorship? What 
would the Communists do about their 
own supposedly independent stations 
like “ Free Japan,” “Free Greece” and 
the new “Voice of National Inde- 
pendence and Peace” ? 

Approaches to end the war of words 
have been made from our side before 
now, with no success. What we should 
like to see as a first step by the Com- 
munists is an end to their jamming not 
only of programmes intended for their 
own peoples, but also of those for their 
neighbours, like Finland, the Middle 
East and Iran. We should like to see 
the unrestricted sale of Western non- 
Communist papers and books in Iron 
Curtain countries once more, instead of 
their restriction to specialised libraries. 
We should like to see the Western em- 
bassies being allowed to re-open their 
information and cultural centres. These 
are the acts by which the Communists 
could make a welcome first move. But 
who is to judge when “news bulletins, 
entertainment and cultural material” 
become that distasteful thing, “ propa- 
ganda ” ?—Yours faithfully, 

JoHN CLEWsS 
London, W.C.1 


The Egy ptian Market 


Sir—In a letter to The Economist from 
the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Egypt, Mr E. A. H. Goodwin says that 
“Egypt's removal of all restrictions on 
sterling imports reopens to British firms 
one of the easiest, safest and most profit- 
able markets available.” (July 31st.) 
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Mr Goodwin has evidently been more 
fortunate (or possibly better advised) in 
his choice of a line of business than the 
majority of us who are engaged in the 
representation of British firms and the 
sale of British goods in Egypt, which is 
notoriously a “ price-market ” where the 
last millieme (4d.) counts, whether it be 
in the sale of a packet of peanuts or hand 
tools or heavy machinery. 

For this very reason Egypt is a most 
difficult market for British quality goods, 
and the British manufacturer and his 
local agent have often to cut their prices 
to the bone in order to secure business 
in the face of the severe competition 
from continental (and now also Japanese) 
manufacturers. I understand that a 
good market in Egypt used to exist for 
quality British cotton and woollen piece 
goods, the importation: of which into 
Egypt during the past two years has, 
however, been prohibited on account of 
Egypt's shortage of free sterling 
exchange. But although the Egyptian 
market has recently been opened again 
to British cotton and woollen piece 
goods, the market will seemingly now be 
only a very limited one on account 
of :— 

(a) The eclipse of the “ Pacha” class 
of customers. 

(b) The very high customs duty 
imposed on such goods to protect local 
industries. 

(c) The premium which has to be 
paid for sterling under the “ Import 
Entitlement Account” system which at 
present adds some 6-7 per cent to the 
c.i.f. value of not only cotton and woollen 
piece goods but also to a very large 
range of other British goods which may 
now be imported into Egypt. 

It is for these reasons that the British 
manufacturer looks to the British 
Government (the Board of Trade and 
the Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment) for every possible measure of help 
and assistance in selling his goods in 
this by-no-means-so-easy market. 

As regards risks, Egypt is no safer or 
more risky than other markets. The 
“safety” of any market depends 
primarily upon the selection of good 
customers, and in this respect the 
foreign manufacturer has to rely in a 
large measure upon the advice and 
guidance of his local representative or 
agent.—Yours faithfully, 


Cairo . W. D. Lonc 


Her Majesty’s Oversea 
Service 


Sm—With reference to your article of 
June 26th, I wonder if you realise 
how many men from the Common- 
wealth, as opposed to men from Britain, 
are already members of this service. 
Among my own friends and acquaint- 
ances in Nigera I can think of geologists 
from South Africa, Canada and Austra- 
lia, agricultural officers from Canada 
and the West Indies, and members of 
the Legal Department from the West 
Indies, Mauritius, Sierra Leone and the 
Gold Coast.—Yours faithfully, 
Enugu, Nigena JoHN HARRISON 
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Books & Publications 


Disenchantment 


SETRAYAL OF AN IDEAL. 
sy G. A. Tokaev. 


Jarvill Press. 314 pages. 21s. 


~HE Ideal is the picture, formed in 

the warm heart of a young Caucasian 

mountaineer, of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion as the dawn of personal liberty, 
opportunity for the poor but intelligent, 
and freedom for national minorities. The 
Betrayal is the way Stalin misunderstood 
and feared all such spontaneous enthu- 
siasms, using them for his own purposes 
when they were naive and pliable ; and 
suppressing them with rough insolence 
whenever they insisted on acting as the 
conscience of the regime they were 
otherwise prepared to serve loyally. 

The indictment has often been made, 
but never more convincingly than in this 
personal account of a student who gradu- 
ated over the years from tractor driving 
in his village to distinction as an expert 
on rockets and jet aircraft. His story is 
all the more compelling in that disillusion 
has not brought cynicism with it ; he can 
still say that it was bliss in that dawn 
to be alive: 

Indeed to this day I feel that my status 
as “first-class tractorist,” pioneer in 
introducing mechanisation to farming in 
my own countryside, was my most 
precious attainment. . . . To have been 
one of the founders of practical mech- 
anisation I regard as a glorious honour. 
Grateful as he was for his oppor- 

tunities, he had at the same time a strong 
sense of his own powers and brought 
from his native mountains a fastidious 
integrity that not merely despised, but 
scorned to use the prudent hypocrisies 
of public life in Moscow. He said what 
he thought, imagining that sincerity and 
ability were all he needed. When he 
heard a funny story about Stalin he 
retailed it; and (since this happened 
soon after Kirov’s assassination) found 
himself publicly tried at a party court 
as a Bukharinite, howled down by the 
colleagues who had previously joined in 
the laughter, and expelled from the 
party. 

‘For long he bore a charmed life ; and 
at such crises his own disarming person- 
ality moved some older and saner revolu- 
tionary to recognise the genuine zeal 
beneath the obviously exasperating lack 
of tact. Such men, themselves already 
Gullivers bound by the reddest and most 
lilliputian of red tape, were yet still able 
in the thirties to save by their exertions 
men of revolutionary temperament from 
being destroyed by Stalin’s counter- 
revolution. 

He scraped back into favour more than 
once, but each time the margin of 





survival was narrower, and the last 
involved a beating-up that almost proved 
fatal. A second volume, dealing with 
his career as an aviation expert, will 
presumably give the immediate reasons 
for his defection from Soviet society ; 
but it is evident from the story he tells 
here that there could have been no final 
choice for such a man but death or self- 
imposed exile. 

Mr Tokaev’s experience is no doubt 
that of many of the more talented of his 
generation. What is less clear is how far 
his responses are equally typical. His 
abilities, enthusiasm and capacity for 
devotion are well above the average. 
But so are his individualism (he calls 
himself a “revolutionary democratic 
liberal” and he ought to add 
“ nationalist ” as well), his scorn of com- 
promise and his disconcerting innocence 
of temperament. 

Courage and frankness like his are 
probably not widespread, and it would 
perhaps be too hopeful to think of Soviet 
technicians as so many million Tokaevs, 
uttering their twentieth century version 
of laissez-nous faire to a big brotherly 
government ; which is in effect exactly 
what he did. Even so, his account of 
the thirties does suggest that he and his 
like are the visible part of a much larger 
iceberg of opposition to Stalin and his 
system, and that the gestures of conces- 
sion shown to the new managerial class 
in the last year and a half are intended to 
serve as a political gulf stream, liquidat- 
ing it by less brutal and socially 
dangerous means than those employed 
by the Man of Steel. 


Incredible City 


FABULOUS CHICAGO. 
By Emmett Dedmon. 
Hamish Hamilton. 380 pages. 235s. 


OST aspects of Chicago are fabu- 

lous, but none beggars belief more 
than the plain description of the speed 
with which it grew into one of the 
world’s great cities. The answer 
given by the ill-starred Samuel Insull to 
an inquirer about his ancestry was this: 
““ My family tree is so short. All that I 
know is that my family were good Pres- 
byterians.” It was an answer that might 
have been given by most of the men and 
the women who built up this Arabian 
Nights capital of the Middle West. 

So much happened so quickly that, 
almost against his will, Mr Dedmon’s 
opulent panorama has the effect of 
“hustled history.” Those readers who 
have been brought up to know best the 
Chicago of the “melting pot,” of “Big 
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Bill” Thompson, of Al Capone and the 
St. Valentine’s Day Massacre will find 
much profitable new light on the city in 
these knowledgeable pages. The author 
makes the point that the pioneer Chicago 
stock sprang mainly from Puritan Anglo- 
Saxons, who migrated from the Eastern 
States. They were dour, thrifty, fanatic- 
ally hardworking, with a sharp eye to 
the main chance, but that explains no 
more than half the miracle. 

For example, at the Art Institute, a 
supercilious visitor inquired how Chi- 
cagoans could afford to buy so many 
Renoirs. “We did not buy them,” replied 
Mr Chauncey McCormick, the Institute’s 
President. “We inherited them from 
our grandmothers.” What ancestresses ! 
And what an inheritance ! Mr Dedmon 
is happy in the extraordinary diversity 
of his odd century or so of social his- 
tory, and he tells such stories as that of 
the Great Fire of 1871 with picturesque 
gusto. The book is illustrated by a 
wealth of admirable pictures. 


The Founding Fathers 


MARXISM AND ANARCHISM, 
1890. 

By G. D. H, Cole. 

Macmillan. 493 pages. 30s. 


1850- 


N this, the second volume of his 

“History of Socialist Thought,” 
Professor Cole really hits his stride. 
The first volume, “ The Forerunners,” 
was a good deal more than a curtain- 
raiser to the main enterprise ; it was an 
exceedingly solid work of historical 
scholarship. It dealt, however, with a 
very mixed bag of freaks, whose ideas for 
the most part provided neither mutual 
support nor fruitful controversy ; and it 
suffered accordingly from a certain lack 
both of cohesion and of intrinsic interest. 
In “ Marxism and Anarchism ” the great 
debate is in full swing, the great guiding 
ideas are taking definitive shape ; and 
moreover Mr Cole does much more, in 
this second volume, to relate the 
Socialist thought which constitutes his 
main theme to the development of 
political ideas and events in general. 
There are still oddities galore, very 
minor prophets, ephemeral pamphle- 
teers, marginal agitators and petty sects, 
whose controversies and mutual denun- 
ciations demand, one might think, either 
the pen of a Gibbon or the mercy of 
oblivion. But the lasting polarities are 
established, the oddities fall into place 
as allies, enemies or bickering camp 
followers ; Socialism, from a vague 
descriptive term denoting a nebulous 
common factor in several disparate 
systems of thought, becomes unmistak- 
ably and formidably a movement. 

The scholarship, comprehensiveness 
and nicety of historical judgment that 
Mr Cole brings to his task are probably 
beyond the assessment of any reviewer 
except Mr Cole himself. On this subject, 
he is the authority. Other historians are 
equipped to produce monographs and 
sectional studies ; here, formidably based 
on a mountain of authorities, is an 
encyclopaedia. Mr Cole retains in this 


magnum opus, however, all the qualities 
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rhat make him so outstanding a popular 
writer: clarity of exposition (particularly 
well exemplified in his account and 
valuation of Marx and Engels); simpli- 
ty of style; the deft use of an occa- 
sional unbuttoned phrase (how delight- 
for instance, to find © Bakunin 
scribed as “a bit of an ass as well 
a volcanic force”); the power of 
ganising large masses of material into 
nageable and memorable shapes. It 
suld be going too far to call “ Marxism 
d Anarchism” a book for the general 
-ader ; but few works equally erudite 
n offer to the serious student, or to 
seeker for particular references, so 
-asurable and stimulating a task, 


Le Roi Jean 


) FULL A GLORY 
Major-General Sir Guy Salisbury-Jones 
idenfeld & Nicolson. 300 pages. 2ls. 


\WV ITH a foreword by the late 
Viscount Norwich, this is a 
yraphy of Marshal de Lattre de 
lassigny. Its title is taken from King 

Henry V, and reads in full: 


} 


But I will rise there with so full a glory, 
That I will dazzle all the eyes of France. 


When de Lattre died in January, 1952, 
ind his coffin was borne through the 
streets of Paris, many Frenchmen sud- 
denly realised, almost for the first time, 
how dazzling indeed was the figure that 
had departed from the military scene. 
There was universal approbation for the 
President’s action in promoting him 
posthumously as the first Marshal of 
France for a quarter of a century. By 
one of the odd quirks of history Jean 
de Lattre de Tassigny was born in the 
same village in La Vendée, Mouilleron- 
en-Pareds, that produced Clemenceau. 
And it is a measure of his stature that, 
in a different field and very different 
circumstances, the example and leader- 
ship of de Lattre’s sixty-three hectic 
years already bear comparison with those 
of his fellow villager. 

From first to last de Lattre was essen- 
tially a soldier, though he finished by 
being a statesman as well. A cavalry 
troop commander in 1914, in 1940 he 
was in command of the 14th Infantry 
Division, one of the very few which, at 
Rethel on the Aisne, broke the plans of 
the German advance. MHenceforward, 
however, the French army could not 
escape politics, and, ironically enough, 
General de Lattre was put in command 
of the area that included Vichy itself. 
But, as it was often to do later, his 
spirited attitude soon began to make 
enemies, and he was shifted farther 
south. There followed an abortive 
attempt to resist the German march 
into unoccupied France in 1942, his 
trial at Riom, imprisonment, escape, 
flight to England, service under General 
Eisenhower in North Africa, and historic 
return to Southern France as com- 
mander of the First French Army. At 
the end, le roi fean—a nickname earned 
as much by his downright efficiency as 
by his flamboyant love of panache— 
signed for France on the German sur- 
render document in Berlin. Later, he 


became Commander-in-Chief of the 
Land Forces of Western Europe and 
finally High Commissioner in Indo- 
China. 

General . Salisbury-Jones is by no 
means the first to write a biography of 
France’s most prominent soldier of the 
second world war; but he is the first 
to do so in English, and he has brought 
to his task the authority of a former 
Military Attaché in Faris. His book is 
a major contribution to a better under- 
standing of the travail through which 
France has been passing. It is also a 
testimony to the fact that not every 
Frenchman has lost those traditional 
qualities that once made his country 
great. 


Ungrateful Inheritors 


FAMILY INHERITANCE. A life of 
Eva Hubback. 
By Diana Hopkinson. 


Staples. 196 pages. 10s. 6d. 


S it character or convention that causes 
eminent women to muss eminence ? 
Had Eva Hubback been a man her 
achievements would have brought her 
honours and fame. Any man with her 
abilities and record of successful public 
service would have been bedizened with 
ribbons and chains of office and made 
chairman of innumerable public bodies. 
Was it Mrs Hubback’s own natural un- 
willingness to publicise herself, as dis- 
tinct from the causes she so vigorously 
pursued, or an excessive diffusion of her 
energies Over too many causes that lost 
her public recognition ? Or is society 
still far more preponderantly male than 
is generally recognised ? 

A great part of Eva Hubback’s life was 
spent in securing legal equality for 
women. She herself had a combination 
of intellectual ability, astounding vitality 
and an enthusiasm for bettering the con- 
ditions of mankind which few men or 
women of her generation could rival. 
She was a redoubtable fighter, much 
feared in the lobbies of the House of 
Commons and in the government 
departments she sought to convert; a 
successful principal of Morley College ; 
a member of the London County 
Council for three years ; and chairman 
of many committees concerned with 
education and the welfare of women and 


children. Yet she died almost unknown 
to the public at large. Why ? 
This book, by Mrs. Hubback’s 


daughter, does not attempt to give the 
answer. Indeed the picture it paints of 
her public life is singularly colourless. 
It fails to convey convincingly that facet 
of the woman who finally killed herself 
by overwork for innumerable causes. 
The book does, however, give an 
interesting and true picture of her as a 
private person: the rebellious daughter 
of a public-spirited Jewish family, a 
Cambridge undergraduate, a mother of 
three children and a wise and generous 
counsellor and friend to people of every 
generation. Though Eva Hubback could 
be masterful and ruthless in pursuit of 
her “ causes,” she had a fund of wisdom 
and kindliness which gave her a matri- 
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archal position among her friends and 
friends’ children. Her advice was con- 
stantly sought and freely given. This 
generosity of spirit gave an immense 
richness to her life even though at the 
core of it there was loneliness and, one 
suspects, regret that no one was con- 


cerned to reward her labours and 
successes by giving her greater 
responsibilities. She was far too great 


a person to pine at such neglect; but 
that neglect has obscured the debt that 
generations of women owe to her efforts 
to secure for them political and legal 
equality, family allowances and other 
benefits now accepted as a matter of 
course. 


Headlong Rush 


WHY DICTATORS ? 
By George W. F. Hallgarten. 


The Macmillan Company of New York 
392 pages. 38s. 6d 


NE supposes that the market for 
books about our oppressors, past, 
present and to come, is more or less 
illimitable ; and if Dr Hallgarten had 
done no more than add to the number 
of volumes on Caesar, Napoleon, Hitler 
or Stalin, there would be no more to 
be said. But Dr Hallgarten, whose sub- 
title for his book is “ The Causes and 
Forms of Tyrannical Rule since 600 Bc,” 
makes no such limited claim upon our 
attention. His purpose is to apply to 
the subject the sociological methods of 
Max Weber, whose “influence on 
American science,” he ominously assures 
us, “is steadily increasing.” As pre- 
sented at the beginning these methods 
are more than simple tools of analysis: 
By applying Weber’s methods, we shall 
prove that there were typical situations 
—both economic and social—in which 
certain kinds of dictatorships arose, and 
were, indeed, bound to do so whenever 
the basic situation repeated itself. Seen 
from this angle, the emergence of the 
individual strong men will lose some of 
its miraculous luster and will appear 
natural and understandable. Standard 
sociological types of dictatorship, if 
properly devised, not only explain the 
cases of tyrannical rule in the past, but 
also illustrate the nature of present and 
even of future regimes of this kind, just 
as the rules of astronomy apply to yet 
unknown and unseen stars. 


And so we are taken on a headlong 
rush through history and around the 
world as the successive regimes are 
classified as “classical dictatorships,” 
“ ultra - revolutionary dictatorships,” 
“counter and pseudo-revolutionary dic- 
tatorships” and “dictatorships in the 
present world.” How good a guide Dr 
Hallgarten is, only a reviewer with his 
own seeming claim to omniscience could 
indicate. But what Dr Hallgarten has 
to say about Oliver Cromwell gives one 
no confidence in what he says about 
Venezuela ; his rather detailed account 
of the Soviet regime in all its aspects 
seems to miss the point so often that 
one hopes he is better informed about 
the Anabaptists, of Miinster. At any 


rate, it would seem that his own courage 
fails him at times. About three-quarters 
of the way through, William of Ockham 
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is dragged in to remind us that Weber’s — 


“types” do not claim real existence ; 
almost at the end of the book Dr Hall- 
gartengsuddenly admits that “ sociology, 
as little as any other science, can pretend 
to Jook into the future.” Where is 
astronomy now ? 

What does it all come to, then, but 
a series of comparisons of more or less 
value for the understanding of this or 
that aspect of dictatorial rule? Does 
it really help one to understand the 
Medici or other Renaissance tyrants to 
b:~told that their rule bears some 
resemblance to that of Pilsudski? Is 
there any similarity other than a super- 
ficial one between the foreigners who 
enlisted to fight for the Spanish colonies 
against the mother country in the days 
of Bolivar and the Soviet-recruited Inter- 
national Brigade of the Spanish Civil 
War ? Does sociology help one to grasp 
the essentials of the French Revolution 
when one reads sentences like this: “ the 
Dumouriez affair was the signal for the 
downfall of the entire French capitalist 
class known as La Gironde and for the 
turbulent and strife torn regime of tae 
radical masses, commonly called La 
Terreur”? Dionysius I of Syracuse 
(405 to 367 Bc), “unlike the Fascists,” 
we are told, “ was a more or less pro- 
gressive type.” So, no doubt, is the good 
Dr Hallgarten. 


Guide to the Fourth 
Republic 


POLITICS IN POSTWAR FRANCE, 
By Philip Williams. 
514 pages. 35s. 


Longmans. 
1 T is easier to jeer at the antics put 

on the French political stage than to 
analyse and explain the poor quality of 
the performance. Mr Williams has 
chosen the more difficult course and 
produced an excellent study of the 
working of the French political system 
since the war. Indeed, if anything, he 
seems at Moments over-optimistic and 
too indulgent in his criticisms ; he may 
have been carried away in certain pas- 
sages by the French motto that tout 
comprendre cest tout  pardonner. 
Thanks to the author’s understanding, 
however, the book is a most valuable 
guide through the complicated web of 
political parties and the constitutional 
labyrinth. 

The journey begins with a bird’s eye 
view, a brief survey of the Fourth 
Republic from the days of the “ three- 
party system” to the Laniel govern- 
ment of a few months ago. This is 
followed by a well-documented analysis 
of the party rainbow from one extreme 
to the other. The multitude of colours 
and shades is shown not as the cause 
of French governmental instability but 
as the effect, the reflection of real 
political variety in the country. The 
constitutional problem is set against this 
hackground, thus showing that the weak- 
nesses of the system cannot be cured by 
a stroke of a pen. 

This is not a book for people seeking 
oversimplified diagnoses and magic pre- 
scriptions. The cleavages are too deep- 


rooted to be eliminated overnight. 
There is the traditional incivisme—the 
mistrust of the state (strengthened by 
the Vichy interlude)—and its companion 
—the belief in the ultimate right of 
insurrection. Nor is governmental in- 
stability a new phenomenon. Coalitions 
were as insecure under the Third Re- 
public ; but the political patching up is 
now more difficult with a powerful 
Communist party. 

There is certainly room for an 
economic and social study of the French 
ills, but Mr Williams’s scope was 
limited to its political symptoms. Within 
its terms of reference this is a most 
valuable book. The narrative is clear 
and lucid; the argument is always 
backed by pertinent, sometimes illu- 
minating, illustrations. Both the layman 
and the specialist will find a wealth of 
up-to-date information and an antidote 
to the fashionable superficial utterances 
on France. The Mendés-France ex- 
periment has revived interest in French 
politics and this book should help. its 
readers to weigh more soberly the 
chances of a French recovery. 


Foreigner in China 


CHINA TRADER. 
By A. H. Rasmussen. 
Constable. 246 pages. 18s. 


HE years between the Boxer Rising 

in 1900 and the mastery of the 
country by the Kuomintang (Chiang 
Kai-shek’s party) in 1927 were the best 
that the white man ever had in China. 
In those years the foreigner (if he was 
not a missionary he was usually a trader 
of one sort or another) was feared and 
respected and, minor discomforts not- 
withstanding, he could enjoy all that the 
country had to offer while, at the same 
time, conducting a highly remunerative 
business. 

This book tells one man’s story of 
those years. It is told in a simple but 
straightforward narrative, which not only 
draws a picture of day-to-day life in the 
Foreign Settlement at one of the smaller 
outports, but also delineates the types— 
Chinese and foreign—to be found in 
those small islands set in the human sea 
that is China. The reader is also left 
with a good comprehension of the char- 
acter of the ordinary Chinese—that 
curious mixture of charm, courtesy, 
shrewdness, selfishness, inhumanity and 
cruelty—and of the deplorable methods 
of the old-time officials. 

Mr Rasmussen had more than the 
normal share of live adventure, thanks 
mainly to an indomitable urge to find 
out for himself where and why his 
cargoes “en route” from the interior 
were held up during times of disturb- 
ance. His travels on these errands car- 
ried him among and through the “ War- 
lord” armies during their struggles for 
power in 1920-27, and his accounts of 
some of the pitiful scenes he witnessed 
will convey to the intelligent reader 
some inkling why the ordinary Chinese 
peasant and worker today find the 
Communist Government, which at least 
takes some care of its own soldiers and 
of “the people,” so much better than 
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anything he has known before. 

This book will certainly have a plac. 
in the literature of the hundred yea: 
of foreign privilege in China—the cen 
tury of the Merchant Adventurer. | 
will also induce nostalgia in many an old 
China hand by the names it recalls— 
Dr Balean, Mr (now Sir Allan) Mossop 
George Soderbom, and many othe: 
known throughout the English-speakin 
communities in China before 1941. 


Shorter Notices 


WORLD POPULATION AND 
DUCTION. 

By W. S. Woytinsky and E. S. Woytinsky 
The Twentieth Century Fund, New Yor! 
1268 pages. $12.00. 


The authors of this work set themselve 
the task of presenting an economic pictur 
of the entire globe. This volume, over 
whelmingly impressive in its size and com 
prehensiveness, is to be followed by a 
second on world trade. The research that 
has gone into the study was financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Twentieth 
Century Fund. 

Here is a tremendous array of facts about 
the peoples of the world: their numbers, 
religions, languages, health, the communi- 
ties in which they live, and the natural and 
man-made resources at their disposal 
Nearly 500 statistical tables support the 
text, many of these ranging over a long 
period. It is no reflection on the skill of 
the compilers that the inadequacy of 
statistics for international comparisons is re- 
vealed time and time again. Concepts such 
as the standards and levels of living 
different countries do not lend themselves 
to straightforward measurement. Neverthe- 
less, the authors have made effective use of 
what is available and there is the added 
interest that they have projected forward 
their extensive study of the past. Somewhat 
cautious in their crystal-gazing, they are 
reasonably optimistic. They see the rapid 
growth in the world population approach- 
ing its end and do not subscribe to the 
Malthusian outlook on the food situation 
provided adequate economic aid is given 
to the underdeveloped countries ; but they 
give a warning that a shortage of oil may 
develop before the end of this century. 
Among manufacturing industries, they sec 
the brightest outlook for chemicals. The 
scope of this study is so vast, however, 
that in spite of the size of this volume, 
some of the inevitable generalisations seem 
rather superficial. But as a reference book 
it is a valuable assembly of facts. 


Books Received 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMERICA, 
1953. 

United Nations. 

Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 262 pages. 
17s. 6d. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS CORPORATIONS UNTIL 
1860, wiTH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

By Edwin Merrick Dodd. 

Harvard University Press (Landon : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 543 pages. 60s. 


Tue Economics or “UNpER-DEVELOPED ” 
AREAS: An Annotated Reading List of 
Books, Articles, and Official Publications. 
Compiled by Arthur Hazlewood. 

Oxford University Press for the Institute of 
Colonial Studies. 101 pages. 6s. 


‘TREATISES ON THE BALTCON-CHARTERPARTY. 
By Kjeld Rordam. 
Allen.and Unwin. 196 pages. 32s. 
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GREEK FISHERMAN by Nicholas Egon 
No. 3 in a series of advertisements showing the work 
of contemporary artists. 
bi ¢ fe 3 of 
A BIC MAME i THE CHEMICAL WORLD One of the world’s largest manufacturers 


. hydrosulphites, liguid sulphur dioxide and hexaming, 
BS rotherton Makers of an extensive range of Metachrome 
dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 
Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1. Also at Manchester, 
Glasgow and London. Works at Birmingham, Wakefield and Birkenhead. 
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FOR NEW IDEAS * 
ON BUSINESS FACT-POWER 


Fact-power for management? See the 
Man from Remington Rand. His 
systems and equipment can turn 
business facts into business tools; provide up-to-date 
control over Stock, Sales, Budget, Production and 
Personnel records; ensure a complete factual back- 


ground on which to base your executive decisions, 


XTHIS IS SCHED-U-GRAPH the most 
flexible, informative method of business and industeial 
progress-charting. Applications include machine loading, 
production, sales management, almost any business problem 
which involves progress against a schedule. Sched-u-graph is 
one of many Graphic Control Systerns designed by Remington 


Rand to cut the cost of business fact-power. Interesting? 


Send for the Man from 
Hlemington Fland 


COUPON: | would like to know more about Sched-u-graph 
Please * arrange for your representative to call by appointment { ] * send me 
free informative literature [_} (tick course of action required) 





REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WCI 
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WORK CAPACITY 


HE PRIME REQUIREMENT in developing new types of transport aircraft is to provide 

greater work capacity at lower cost per ton-mile. The formula for this increased 

earning power is the carrying of larger payloads at high speeds over longer 
non-stop distances, and flying as many hours out of the 24 as possible. Speed is, 
perhaps, the element that attracts most attention in all forms of transport, and speed 
is, of course, a function of power. Turboprop engines being built in Britain develop 
horsepowers considerably more than can be obtained from the piston engines which 
power all large, long-haul airliners at present in use. 

Modern intercontinental airliners with their spares cost about a million pounds 
each, or roughly twice the price of the last generation of airliners. Their capital cost 
is usually depreciated over about six years, although their useful life is at least twice 
and nearer three times this period. The higher annual depreciation costs incurred 
would increase rather than lower the present operating cost unless the aircraft were 
capable of greatly increased work capacity. Each of the turboprop Britannias that 
Bristol is building can offer a yearly work capacity of about 11.5 million ton-miles— 
assuming each does 3,000 hours flying a year at an average net speed (take-off to 
touch down) of 320 mph and carries 12 tons on each flight. In terms of passenger 
carriage—the measure being 10 passengers to the ton—this is equivalent to 115-million 
passenger-miles. In 1953 Pan American Airways made available 3,200-million 
passenger-miles, which corresponds to the potential annual output of 27 Britannias, 
compared with that airline’s fleet of 105 main line aircraft in service last year. In 
practice, of course, paper plans and estimates do not work out so ideally as this, and 
a greater margin of fleet capacity is required. But the arithmetic serves to show how 
the advanced capabilities of these new aircraft will enable lower costs to shippers and 
the travelling public to be achieved. 

This enhanced work capacity, therefore, is the product of three factors: more speed 
due to greater power, longer range due to fuel economy combined with speed, and 
many more seats. To offer one of these without the other two is not enough. For 
instance, an annual average speed of 400 mph allied to a capacity of 5 tons; makes 
possible at the same 3,000 hours yearly utilisation, a work capacity of only 6-million 
ton-miles per aircraft by contrast with the Britannia’s 320 mph, 12-ton capacity and 
11.5 million ton-miles a year. And if the range of new aircraft is limited because of 
high fuel consumption, the annual average speed is reduced by the need for more 
fuelling stops—to say nothing of the higher fuel bills. Moreover, as payload is always 
subject to the weight of fuel that must be carried for a given distance, very high speeds 
at high consumptions can be less rewarding than somewhat lower speed combined 
with more miles per gallon. 

World competition for long range, heavy airliners has been taking the form of 
marginal advances in the designs of four or five manufacturers. Every few years 
range, payload and speed figures of the individual designs have been inched higher. 
The Britannia has been evolved not only to provide all-round gains in these respects 
over existing piston-engined types, but to start life with a basis for continued 
improvement during the next 10 to 15 years as a normal process of development. 
The broadening new science of harnessing gas turbines to high-speed propellers offers 


powers, air-speeds and fuel consumptions that will steadily push the piston-engine 
farther into the background. 


THB BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
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The Morning 


Washington, D.C. 


i VV ASHINGTON is a sadder, and a soberer, city today 
¥ than it was in the period of what the New Yorker 
zazine Called “ thrashing indecisiveness ” before the Indo- 
uinese truce was signed. There are signs that it is also 
wiser city. Looking back over the last months it is easy 
w to understand why the United States provided such a 
ectacle of vociferous inaction but few people gave much 
yught to the reasons at the time. 

There were three possible courses of action open to the 

akers of American policy when it suddenly dawned on 
hem that their confidence in the Navarre plan had been 
misplaced and that the French could not win in Indo-China 
without help. One was to help the French to hold the posi- 
tion on the field ; another was to help the French to save 
what they could at the conference table ; the third was to 
remain as aloof as possible and deplore whatever settlement 
was made without doing much to improve it. The choice 
{ the third course was inevitable for an Administration 
which had come to office on the programme offered by the 
Republican party in 19§2. 

It would have been of no use to intervene on behalf of the 
French without sufficient forces and, although for a time 
nobody bothered to listen to him, General Ridgway was 
quietly taking every opportunity to point out what sufficient 
forces would mean—probably seven divisions. When 
Admiral Radford was advocating so passionately the bomb- 
ing from American carriers of China as well as Indo-China 
there is no evidence that he counted, or, at least, was con- 
cerned about, the consequences of his proposed action. But 
a government accepting his ideas and translating them into 
policy would have had to count the cost. 

The government, however, whatever the knowledge, 
experience and views of the President and the Secretary of 
State as individuals, represented the party which had under- 
taken to stop the fighting in Korea (and had succeeded in 
doing so) and had promised to reduce the military establish- 
ment (and had begun, even if more slowly than public pro- 
nouncements suggested, to make the reductions). The fact 
‘4 that it had also preached a policy of liberation of the Soviet 
satellites somewhat obscured the reality of its more basic 
policies but liberation was, after all, an ideal, something more 
distant and less distinct than intervention, which would have 
entailed the abandonment of election promises. 

There is no need to wonder, therefore, why no policy in 
favour of intervention in the Indo-Chinese war was ever 
adopted and there is as little need to guess why the United 
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AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


After Geneva 


States could not play its full part in the negotiations at 
Geneva for a settlement. The Republicans had made much 
political capital out of accusing the Democrats of “ losing 
China ” and they could hardly play an active part in “ losing 
Indo-China.” 


* 


There seems to be no doubt that the President, and 
every sign that Mr Dulles, soon absorbed the lessons of the 
worst diplomatic disaster in recent American history. But 
the congressional leaders appeared to be totally unaware of 
what had been happening and only shouted the louder at 
Communist China and those who had been indiscreet 
enough to recognise its government. It took Dr Syngman 
Rhee to bring them to their senses. Dr Rhee, with a decep- 
tive display of naiveté, took Congress at its word and 
developed its arguments to their logical conclusion of 
renewing the war in Korea. Congress was not amused, but 
President Eisenhower may well have felt inclined to offer 
his heartfelt thanks. Since then he has been visibly more 
relaxed on the kind of subject that only lately stirred up 
trouble in Congress. 

The week after Dr Rhee spoke, President Eisenhower 
said that the distinguished citizens meeting as the American 
Assembly were only being realistic when they deplored a 
rigid policy of permanent opposition under all circumstances 
to the seating of the Communist Chinese regime in the 
United Nations, and expressed their belief that 

the United Nations should, in principle, be an organisation 

of: universal membership [and that] the question of what 

government should represent China in the United Nations 
is not, technically, a question of membership, but of proper 
representation of a country already a member. 
This is a very different approach from the anguished threats 
to use the veto which have been the stock comment on the 
situation up to now. 

A week later the President disagreed firmly and com- 
pletely with General Mark Clark’s suggestion that the 
United States should sever diplomatic relations with Russia 
and reorganise the United Nations without the Communists. 
Those were by no means the views of his Administration, 
he said, and he was quite certain that the world must retain 
a forum, established by agreement among all the major 
nations, in which to discuss their differences. And he went 
on to express, with some fervour, his opposition on moral, 
political, military and all other grounds to talk of a 
preventive wet. 
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After eighteen months which have provided some sharp 
lessons the Administration has clearly begun to learn that it 
is harder to operate a policy than to proclaim a programme 
and that, in the area of geopolitics, the statement of 
a reasonable proposition does not ensure that anyone else 
accepts it. In his speech to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors on April 16th last year, for instance, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made the eminently reasonable statement 
that a Korean truce should mean an end to the direct 
and indirect attacks upon the security of Indo-China and 
Malaya because “any armistice in Korea that merely 
released aggressive armies to attack elsewhere would be a 
fraud.” When the armistice came it was, in fact, according 
to the President’s own specifications, a fraud, but one 
which the United States had encouraged. America was 
talking so much about coming military reductions that the 
Chinese felt they could move their armies south without 
danger. 

However, little of the reduction that was given so much 
publicity has yet taken place—the United States is probably 
stronger today than it was when the policy of military 
retrenchment was announced—and most of it has already 
been quietly abandoned. When Mr John Hannah, the 
Assistant Secretary of Defence, held a press conference 
three weeks ago to discuss a new military manpower plan 
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all the attention was directed to the programme for making 
qualified young men undergo a period of training and for 
building an effective reserve. But Mr Hannah also referred 
to the fact that, a year from now, the regular forces would 
be sfabilised at a total of just over three million men. This, 
he pointed out, was 230,000 more than had been planned 
a. year ago and the increase, which would chiefly benefit 
the Army and the Marine Corps, had been approved 
because “we require more strength in the Far East.” 

At the same time, therefore, that the United States has 
stopped wielding the big stick in a threatening manner 
abroad it has also decided to stop whittling it away at 
home. It was a Republican President, Theodore Roose- 
velt, after all, who advised his country to speak softly but 
to carry a big stick and the advice was never more dis- 
regarded than during the first seven months of this year. 
President Eisenhower, who never followed his Secretary of 
State down the corridors of “ massive retaliation,” has now 
set a different tone. 


Making Capital Out of 
Communists 


HE anti-Communist legislation with which the Republi- 
cans hoped to wind up the congressional session this 
week has got sadly out of hand with the overwhelming 
votes in both chambers to make membership in the 
Communist party a crime. The President, the Attorney- 
General, and the Federal. Bureau of Investigation are all on 
record as opposing any legislation to outlaw the party. 
Moreover, the proposal was sprung on the Senate, without 
any warning or hearings, by liberal Democrats who made 
no secret of their satisfaction in finding a politically effective 
reply to the Republicans who were foolish enough to accuse 
the Roosevelt and Truman Administrations of “twenty 
years of treason.” But the Republicans were determined 
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to share in the political capital that was being made on the 
eve of the elections, and once it was clear that Senaor 
Humphrey’s motion would pass, only one Senator—\\r 
Kefauver, a Democrat—refused to vote for it. 

If the Humphrey amendment, which provides ¢ .»| 
sentences and heavy fines for membership in the party «r 
those who in any way have co-operated with it, survives 1c 
meeting of Senate and House conferees on the measui 
the President can hardly avoid vetoing the whole Bill, e\ 
though it contains provisions penalising Communi 
infiltrated trade unions which he wants. The Humphr 
amendment would make nonsense of anti-Communist leg 
lation already on the books: the Smith Act, under wh: 
81 Communist leaders have already been convicted, and 1 
Internal Security Act of 1950. The Communist party a 
its front organisations could not be required to regis: 
themselves with the government if this amounted to se!: 
incrimination, and the question of whether the Bill infring 
constitutional liberties would occupy the courts for years. 

The President may yet be spared the embarrassment « 
vetoing the most dramatic anti-Communist legislati 
passed by Congress, though only at the cost of acceptin; 
a hasty and ill-considered Bill. The House has voted onl; 
to direct its conferees to add the Humphrey amendment + 
its own measure, and they may prove more anxious to he]; 
the President than to carry out their instructions. T! 
House version would outlaw the Communist party, not it 
members, and strip it of such rights as those of runnir 
political candidates and suing in the courts. Some since: 
liberals think this would be preferable to the proliferati 
of legislation aimed at subversives, but capable of bein 
used to restrict the liberties of all. Congress has acted | 
a way, however, that suggests it is less concerned with 
constitutional liberties or the practical effects, at hom 
and abroad, of driving the tiny Communist party under 
ground, than with scoring a master, if bi-partisan, elector 
stroke. 


Burying the Recession 


HE end of the decline in business which began last 
July has been officially announced by the President 
in a three-page document which is required reading and 
quotation for all Republican candidates in the congressional 
elections. The statement is not to be confused with the 
mid-year economic report which used to be issued by the 
Council of Economic Advisers, but has been abolished by 
the present Administration. It is a political document 
drawn up by the White House to prove that prosperity is 
no monopoly of the Democrats and to spike their big gun, 
the charge of Republican recession. 

This charge was already losing some of its effectiveness 
in the face of the evidence that the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production was levelling off ; for the 
last three months it has stood at 124 of the seasonal average 
for 1947 to 1949. The President was quite justified in 
pointing out, moreover, that although industrial production 
in the first six months of this year was running 8 per cent 
below the level in the first half of 1953, other and broader 
economic indicators, such as the gross national product, 
show much smaller declines, and the personal income figures 
show actual, though small, increases over the totals in 1953, 
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most prosperous year on record. Even more satisfactory 
nclusions can be reached by making comparisons with the 
half of 19§2, which sets not quite so high a standard. 
) one will quarrel with the President’s attempt to set 
ver-advertised recession in- perspective, although ‘it is 
ity that the only authoritative recent summary of 
mic conditions should try so hard to prove that the 
formance of the economy thus far during this Adminis- 
ion has been better than during any earlier time.” The 
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Democrats will certainly take exception to the effort to take 

edit for the boom in early 1953, which they consider a 
Democratic legacy that was dissipated by an ill-timed mone- 
tary policy. And no comparison of selected indicators over 
1¢ past two years, however comforting, can conceal the 
mbarrassing fact that, although unemployment has 
liminished slightly, it is still, at 5.1 per cent of the labour 
force, higher than it has been since ‘1949-50, the year of 
he Democratic recession before the Korean war. Unless 
jusiness responds wholeheartedly to the inducements the 
Republicans have given it to expand, the cry of “ economic 
stagnation ” raised by the American Federation of Labour 
‘ast week will be hard to silence. 


Atoms for All 


B* returning the compromise version of the Atomic 
Energy Bill to the House and Senate conferees for 
reconsideration, the Senate showed that it had not forgotten 
the lesson taught by the Democrats who prolonged the 
original debate on the Bill for two weeks. For their aim 
vas to point up the danger that atomic energy might be 
developed for peaceful purposes in a way that would benefit 
private business interests rather than the American people 
is a whole. The filibusterers succeeded in modifying the 


Senate version of the Bill, but the first compromise reached 
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in conference leaned unsatisfactorily far toward the House’s 
side on the two key points—the licensing of patents and the 
distribution of electric power obtained from nuclear reactors. 

The second compromise Bill, which has now gone to 
the President for signature, provides for the compulsory 
sharing, for a fee and for five years, of atomic patents taken 
out by private concerns. This is what the Administration 
itself had originally requested, but Representative Cole, the 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, persuaded the House that such licensing would stifle 
private initiative and was probably unconstitutional in any 
case. The argument for compulsory licensing is that with- 
out it an unfair competitive advantage would be given to 
those large firms which have been managing atomic energy 
installations on behalf of the government and have therefore 
until now been the only private undertakings in this field. 
What the Democrats fear is that the present government 
monopoly of atomic development might be replaced by 
private monopolies which would restrict the application of 
nuclear research. 

The final version of the Bill also provides, without 
qualification, for government agencies and other public 
groups to have first claim on electricity generated from 
atomic reactors. This is the “ preference clause” which 
long ago became an established principle (although the 
present Administration is accused of undermining it) in 
connection with the distribution of power from another 
national resource, publicly-owned hydro-electric projects. 
This clause is held to be an essential check which holds 
down the cost of electricity to ultimate consumers. 

Attention has been concentrated on these sections of 
the Bill because of their bearing on domestic political issues, 
but it is the other parts which are of international interest. 
The President is now permitted to give limited information 
on atomic weapons to allied countries. More important in 
the long run, he is also allowed to enter into “ agreements 
for co-operation ” with friendly countries and with inter- 
national agencies on beneficial civilian uses of atomic 
energy; in particular other countries can be helped to 
build their own nuclear power plants. 


Good Will or Bad ? 


NY chance that the enemy assets seized by the United 
States during the last war would be returned to their 
original, mainly German, owners by this Congress was 
killed when President Eisenhower wrote to Dr Adenauer, 
denying that he supported any of the legislation proposed 
at present. These assets, now valued at about $500 million, 
were taken over by international arrangement after the war, 
instead of reparations, for the compensation of Americans 
who had suffered at the hands of the enemy. The Presi- 
dent made it clear that, provided a satisfactory arrangement 
could be made for Americans whose claims had not yet been 
fully met, he would agree to some form of restitution for 
individual Germans of modest means ; in fact the German 
government is already pledged to compensate such people 
although it has not done so. 
But by implying that he did not favour the return of 
corporate assets the President took the steam out of the 
well-financed drive which pushed the Dirksen Bill through 
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the Senate Judiciary Committee last month. For it is pre- 
sumed that the money for the lobbying came from those 
German industrial interests, particularly the chemical com- 
panies, which were the original owners of the major portion 
of these assets. There can be little doubt that the Presi- 
dent’s view would be widely shared if it was generally 
realised that the heirs of the notorious German cartels 
would be the chief beneficiaries were the assets to be 
restored and that the most important are probably the 
patents against which so much popular resentment was 
once felt. 

The American chemical companies are, of course, well 
aware of this and they oppose any change in the present 
position, not only because they would have to pay royalties 
on patents which the government has allowed them to use 
free, but also because they fear that this additional capital 
would make their German competitors quite irresistible. 
Furthermore, under the Dirksen Bill, the former German 
owners would be paid the full present value of the assets, 
which have frequently appreciated substantially. 

All these points were put forward by the Department 
of Justice, now responsible for the assets, as practical argu- 
ments against the Bill which it also opposed on the principle 
that international agreements should not be repudiated. 
The Department of State based its support of the Bill—this 
open disagreement between government departments 
demonstrates the confusion there still is about this problem 
—on the argument that to retain the German assets in 
peacetime was a violation of the sacred principle of private 
- property rights and would also set a bad example to other 
countries in which Americans had financial interests. 
Finally, said Mr Dulles, Germany was now an ally of the 
United States and to return these assets would be an invest- 
ment in good will. It does not seem to have occurred to the 
State Department that such a move might undermine the 
good will of other allies of the United States, for example, 
the British who liquidated their American investments 
during the war with no hope of restitution. 


Debt’s Repeat Performance 


ENATOR BYRD specialises in forced budget balancing, 
whichever party is in control of the United States 
government, but as a Democrat he can hardly be sorry that 
it is a Republican Secretary of the Treasury whom he has 
been keeping on the brink of bankruptcy for a year—and 
who will probably be appealing to the Senator for rescue 
again next July. When last summer the Secretary, Mr 
Humphrey, asked Congress to raise the legal limit of the 
national debt to $290 billion, it was Mr Byrd who saw to it 
that the Senate ignored the request. He argued that the 
existing limit of $275 billion was high enough, provided that 
Mr Humphrey exercised the strictest economy and kept 
less cash than usual in the till. 

The Treasury unwillingly managed to prove the Senator 
right, although it only avoided bumping its head last autumn 
by undignified and uneconomic stratagems. As a result, 
however, when Mr. Humphrey renewed his request this 
summer, tactfully deciding that he now needed only an 
extra $10 billion, half of it for one year only, instead 
of $15 billion, Mr Byrd rewarded him by recom- 
mending a rise of $6 billion in the debt limit. This has 
been accepted by both the Treasury and Congress. 
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This increase is just enough for the present, although it 
means the government will be inconveniently short of ready 
money in January. But the rise is only temporary, until 
the end of the current fiscal year in June, 1955, which mean 
that the whole time-wasting performance will have to | 
repeated next year, unless the Administration manages 
curtail its spending much more sharply than now seein 
likely. The difficulty arises partly because the annual 
budget is still showing a deficit, but mainly because 1 
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greater part of the tax revenue is collected during the first 
six months of the calendar year ; in the autumn and early 
winter the government’s outgoings inevitably exceed its 
income and funds have to be borrowed to cover expenses 
There will eventually be some improvement under the new 
Tax Bill, for it will spread corporate tax payments more 
evenly over the year. 


Crossed Party Lines 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


RITISH voters would be surprised, to put it gently, 
were they to find Labour candidates for Parliament 
pleading for votes on the ground that they had supported 
Sir Winston Churchill more consistently than their Con- 
servative opponents. Yet many a Democrat standing for 
office this autumn in the United States will be found 
following the example of Representative Charles Howell 
the party’s candidate for the Senate in New Jersey, whose 
campaign literature asserts that “ Congressman Howell ha: 
a better record of support in Congress for President Eisen- 
hower than does his opponent, ex-Congressman Case.” 
With an eye on the Gallup public opinion polls, and 
free in this off-year election from the necessity of supporting 
their own presidential candidate, the Democrats will handle 
Mr Eisenhower much as the Whigs used to deal with the 
young George III in the days of his popularity: by saying 
he’s a fine fellow, and all the blunders of his Administration 
are the fault of his bad advisers and false friends. In 
some states, where they face Republicans of the Taft or 
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\icCarthyite persuasion, this strategy may work, even 
igh most Americans probably retain a certain natural, 
not entirely rational, inclination to reject the idea that 
it a Republican President needs most is more Demo- 
its in Congress. But in New Jersey, the Republican 
idard-bearer is Mr Clifford Case, an attractive, youngish 
n and a devoted champion of the Eisenhower forces. 
Democratic hopes in New Jersey rest on other factors. 
During the years of Democratic supremacy in Washington, 
New Jersey remained Republican for the most part, 
though it made an exception for President Roosevelt 
iself. The state Democratic party was then dominated 
the unsavoury Hudson County machine of Mr Frank 
gue, long the boss of Jersey City. All that Republicans 
{ to do was to point with righteous horror at Mr Hague 
| his cohorts. But now the power of Mr Hague is broken, 
he himself is reduced to an uneasy retirement spent dodging 
peenas, and the Democrats of New Jersey are led by 
extraordinarily personable and energetic young man 
med Mr Robert Meyner, who is Governor of the state. 
What is more, Mr Meyner was elected because by 1953 
he shoe had passed to the other foot and the Republicans 
were under the shadow of suspected “crime and corrup- 
yn.” Their gubernatorial candidate was linked with a 
our racketeer named Mr Joey Fay, a prominent resident 
Sing Sing prison. 
[his year the Democrats will have the added assistance 
the revelation, just after his death, that Harold G. 
Hoffman, a former Republican Governor and member of 
mgress, had embezzled $300,000 to pay for his expensive 
life in Washington. Mr Case’s own integrity is beyond 
question, but he is likely to suffer. Governor Meyner has 
scheduled an investigation, involving many Republican 
state Officials, of the Hoffman scandal. It will not help the 
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Republicans to have these hearings going on throughout the 
campaign. 

Mr Case’s other difficulties arise because many long-time 
members of his own party organisation suspect him of 
lacking enthusiasm for party regularity. The incumbent 
Senator Hendrickson was induced to accept a federal 
judgeship to leave the way clear for the more impressive 
candidacy of Mr Case. But Mr Case, it is felt, is too 
sympathetic toward Mr Eisenhower’s tendency, in dis- 
tributing New Jersey patronage, to overlook the organisation 
stalwarts. The latter feel that they were winning elections 
before Mr Eisenhower emerged as a Republican at all, and 
refuse to admit that it was their actions, when they were 
in power, which placed New Jersey Republicanism under 
a cloud. 

The most recent addition of fuel to this fire was Mr 
Case’s uniquely forthright and detailed statement against 
Senator McCarthy, issued a few weeks ago, and viewed by 
angry party regulars as a kind of treason against Republican 
unity. Mr Case’s demands for action against Mr McCarthy 
go beyond anything that Mr Howell has said, which may 
indicate a hope of embarrassing the Democrats, whose 
ranks include the strongest liberal opponents of 
McCarthyism. But, in the old Hudson County stronghold 
of Irish and Polish Catholics, they also include its warmest 
admirers. If Mr Howell is embarrassed he conceals it well, 
while such arch Republican newspapers as the Newark 
Star-Ledger are severely critical of Mr Case’s tactics. 
President Eisenhower himself has had to come to the defence 
of Mr Case from his right-wing critics. 

The problem of Democrats who are also McCarthyites 
is not peculiar to New Jersey. In Massachusetts it is far 
more acute. The traditional division in Massachusetts 
politics is between the Irish Catholics, centred in Boston, 
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who have dominated the Democratic party, and the 
Protestant Yankee elements in the Republican party, which 
is led by blue blooded “ proper Bostonians” but relies on 
the rural areas and smaller towns for mass support. Ethnic 
and religious considerations have outweighed national issues 
of policy, and this continues although the more prolific 
Italians are forcing the Irish Democrats to share their power, 
and although the Republicans are trying to broaden their 
support by including Jewish or other minority names among 
their candidates. The contest for the Senate seat this year 
is between Mr Foster Furcolo, who enjoys the priceless 
blend of Irish and Italian ancestry that spells magic to 
Democrats, and the incumbent, Senator Leverett Saltonstall, 
whose name and whose long, aristocratic countenance are 
perfect incarnations of Yankeedom. 


Mr Furcolo, a moderate Trumanite member of Congress 
for two terms, has shown his fear of being too closely 
identified with the more uncompromising Fair Dealers and 
anti-McCarthyites by fighting shy of the Americans for 
Democratic Action, the béte noire in Massachusetts as else- 
where of Senator McCarthy’s friends. Senator Saltonstall 
also has shown marked unwillingness to attack his colleague 
from Wisconsin. As chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, he carefully side-stepped any suggestion that his 
mmittee might be the proper place to investigate the clash 
tween Senator McCarthy and the Army. In an interview 
last January, the most that Mr Saltonstall would say was 
that he did not “approve of all of Senator McCarthy’s 
methods,” to which he hastened to add that 
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Mr McCarthy has been helpful in stimulating action in the 
government and in keeping us keyed up to the dangers 
subversives present to our life as free men. 


Both New Jersey and Massachusetts are faced by econo- 
mic problems more serious than those of most states. The 
decline of the textiles industry, the worries over the future 
of shipyards, the general flight of industry to the South have 
affected both states, although they are more serious in 
Massachusetts. Democrats think that this will help them, 
since they can offer more hope of active government assist- 
ance than can Republican defenders of strict laisser-faire. 
In New Jersey, however, it is difficult to detect much 
differences between Mr Howell and Mr Case on these 
“bread and butter issues” ; if Mr Howell has the edge, it 
is because the Democrats generally stand for government 
intervention and the Republicans generally do not. In 
Massachusetts, the demarcation is clearer, for Mr Salton- 
stall’s defence of the state’s economy has not been very 
marked or very successful. 

Both states serve to show how much the fortunes of Mr 
Eisenhower this November depend on regional, or even 
local, and personal matters, rather than on national divisions 
between Republican and Democrat. They also underline 
the extreme difficulty of dealing effectively with the problem 
of McCarthyism by the electoral process. McCarthyism is 
often described as “a cancer in the body politic.’ Most 
politicians feel that to attack it by direct surgery would be 
to risk injury to organs which, from their point of view, are 
vital—the Hudson County votes in New Jersey, the Boston 
vote in Massachusetts. Mr Case is an exception to this 
rule of timidity. A victory for him would be very damaging 
to the myth of Senator McCarthy’s electoral omnipotence, 
but even if he is defeated, it may be the ghost of the unfor- 
tunate Governor Hoffman and his $300,000 in tarnished 
meney, rather than Senator McCarthy, who is responsible. 
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Hotel Empire 


New York 


B* its purchase of a controlling interest in Hot 
Statler Co., Inc., the Hilton Hotels Corporati 
becomes the largest chain of first class hotels under a sin; 
ownership in the world. To the eighteen Hilton hote 
which include the Waldorf-Astoria and the Plaza in Ne 
York City and the Palmer House and Conrad Hilton (1! 
nation’s largest hotel) in Chicago, is now added the tigh: 
knit standardised chain of eight Statler hotels (with rp 
more under construction)}—a combined total of 26 hot 
providing 30,000 rooms. The Sheraton Corporation 
America, the second biggest chain of hotels in the Unit: 
States, with as many hotels as the combined Hilton-Stat) 
chain, but some 10,000 fewer rooms, has also purchase: 
two more large hotels within the last month, and was 
the market for the Statler properties. 

In the face of a declining rate of hotel room occupancy 
rising costs of construction, maintenance, labour and food 
and falling returns on investments in the hotel industry 
since the postwar boom, the fierce competition to acquire 
more hotel properties needs explanation. In the first place. 
it is the small town hotels for transient guests that have 
been the chief sufferers, not the large and luxurious city 
hotels, which are hardly affected by the “ motels,” th« 
popular and convenient roadside accommodation for passing 
motorists. The three—now two—large chains all had ; 7 
flourishing year in 1953. 

Secondly, the advantages to be gained by the acquisition 
of more hotels, and their consolidation into a larger chain 
are of a wide variety. Debt laden properties can be 
refinanced on cheaper terms and taxes can often be saved by ie 
consolidating and “ juggling” a larger number of proper- 
ties. In the Statler case, however, the gains to which 
most attention is being given are the savings in operating 
costs, derived by combining facilities and eliminating dupli- 3 
cation between two or more hotels in the same city, and by 
larger scale purchasing. It has been estimated that the 
savings—in such costs as laundry, food, advertising and Bd 
administrative overheads—that would accrue simply from 
the joint management of the Statler and New Yorker, both 
now Hilton hotels, in New York, might reach $700,000 a 
year. Perhaps the most important feature of all, however. 
is prestige — the acquisition of the best, or at least the 
biggest. In particular the impetus given to the highly 
profitable convention business by the common ownership 
of the biggest and best hotels in town is especially impor- 
tant. The two most profitable hotels in the Hilton chain, 
for example, draw a third of their revenues from gatherings 
of trade associations and other organisations. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Last week the employees at the Studebaker Corporation’s 
Indiana automobile plant voted by an eight to one majority 
to accept the end of the incentive wage system, with a 
resulting 14 per cent cut in their pay packets. They had 
rejected this earlier but the threatened shut-down of the 
plant made them change their minds. Another development 
which may contribute to a solution of the company’s finan- 
cial difficulties is the vote of the Studebaker Corporation’s 


and the Packard Company’s shareholders in favour of a 
merger. 
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yRESIDENT EISENHOWER has now responded to 
the declarations of Chinese Communist intention to 
iberate”” Formosa by stating that any invasion of the 
ind will have to get past the United States Seventh 
et, since the orders to protect the island given to the 
vy by the Truman Administration at the beginning of 
> Korean war are still in force. Thus the two powers 
nfront each other, each committed officially to courses 
action which, if both are carried out, mean war. The 
iestion is naturally asked, therefore, whether Peking is 
luffing and what is the nature of the “ determined action ” 
hich it is proposed to take. 
Even without the American naval protection, an invasion 
Formosa from the mainland would be a hazardous 
dertaking if ome assumes that the Nationalist forces 
ild offer a resolute resistance. The Communists 
robably have enough shipping—mostly junks—to trans- 
rt a substantial army across the intervening hundred 
es of sea, but they would need a decisive command of 
th sea and the air to cover the expedition against inter- 
ption by Nationalist naval and air forces and to keep it 
ipplied after it had been put ashore. There is so far no 
‘rtainty that the Communists have sufficient naval or air 
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: iperiority to provide the necessary cover. 
Ey The greater part of the scanty Chinese navy stayed with 
Ba the Nationalists after the end of the civil war, and new 
Si Mmmunist naval units have not hitherto put in an appear- 
bs nce. On the other hand, there have been reports of Soviet- 
Fe iided naval construction at Dairen, and the Soviet Union 


night at any time reverse the previous balance of naval 
trength by transferring some relatively powerful units to 
its Chinese ally. 

. The end of the Korean war and the armistice in Indo- 
China must have freed a large part of the Communist air 
force, which can now be concentrated on the Fukien coast 
ind could be used to cover landings on the island, to 
often up the defence by bombing and to drop paratroops. 
Even so, it would be difficult to make certain of victory, 
and a defeat, which would probably involve the loss of 
most of the expeditionary force, would be a severe blow 
to the prestige of the Peking regime. When to these risks 
is added the task of overcoming’ the American Seventh 
Fleet, which is provided with a powerful carrier-based air 
arm and can be reinforced by land-based air-power from 
Okinawa, the prospects of an attatk are not such as to 
attract any military planner in his right mind. 
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The World Overseas 





Across the Sea from China 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


It may be, however, that the Communists are not think- 
ing in terms of hard fighting, but hope by a mixture of 
menaces and inducements to disrupt the Nationalist resist- 
ance from within and present the world with a fait accompli 
through internal subversion. In view of the past record of 
Nationalist deflections, this must always be reckoned a 
possibility. On the other hand, those who followed Chiang 
Kai-shek to Formosa were precisely those who refused to 
surrender or pass over to the Communist side in 1949, and 
there is no evidence of conditions in Formosa today similar 
to those prevailing on the mainland during the civil war. 
The one thing, however, that might produce defeatism and 
disaffection in the Nationalist ranks would be a loss of con- 
fidence in American support. For if the Taipeh regime were 
left to fight alone against the whole power of Peking aided 
by Soviet armaments, its cause would be recognised as 
hopeless, and the more prudent Nationalist leaders would 
be concerned either to “ work their passage home ” with 
the Communists or to get away from the island before the 
end came. Any wavering in Washington would, therefore, 
almost automatically bring about a Nationalist collapse. But 
as long as the United States stands firmly on its declared 
policy of not allowing Formosa to fall under Communist 
control there is no reason for the Nationalists to despair of 
their capacity to hold the island indefinitely. 


To get Formosa—unless the Peking leaders really con- 
template an all-out war against the United States—is only 
possible for the Communists if they can somehow induce 
or compel the American Government to “ uncover” it. 
There are signs that they hope to do this by isolating 
America diplomatically to such an extent that a reversal 
of American policy will be brought about. The United 
States is clearly in a weak position internationally on this 
issue. The American protection for the island was given 
unilaterally; it has never had either the support of Britain 
or any kind of endorsement from the United Nations. 
Today, not only is Britain, having recognised the Com- 
munist regime as the de jure government of China, legally 
precluded in any case from joining in a guarantee to 
Formosa, but British opinion is almost entirely sympathetic 
to Peking’s case on this question. Indeed, there is no issue 
on which America might be involved in a war crisis with 
less moral or political support from London. 

It seems likely, too, that Russia, or some other state of 
the Soviet bloc, is meant to bring up the question of 
Formosa at the forthcoming Assembly of the United 
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Nations. If the Chinese Communists can make enough 
show of fighting without going far enough to provide the 
Americans with a pretext for “ massive retaliation ”—which 
they could do by attacking, not Formosa itself, but the 
Nationalist outposts on Quemoy and other small islands 
close to the mainland—the situation can be represented as 
a threat to peace on which the United Nations must take 
action. America would be accused of armed intervention 
in China’s internal affairs and thus of aggression against 
China. The position of non-Communist states which have 
recognised Communist China would then be a highly embar- 
rassing one. Moscow and Peking may well calculate that 
either the United States would have to climb down—in 
which case the Communists would get the island—or the 
Western powers would be thrown into complete disarray, 
with perhaps fatal results for the Anglo-American alliance. 

There are three possible solutions for the problem of 
Formosa. The first is to abandon it to Communist con- 
Britain has always been ready to do this, but it is 
unlikely that America can now be persuaded to do so. 
There are good strategic reasons for keeping the island in 
friendly hands, and no one has suggested an alternative 
refuge for Chiang and his followers. The second course, 


guest. 


which has been canvassed in some quarters, is to make the 
island a ward of the United Nations. 


For various reasons 
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this cannot be regarded as a practical proposition ; even 
if it were voted by the Assembly, it is difficult to see how 
Formosa could be administered by an authority on which 
Communist and neutralist states would have to be repre- 
sented, and the violent antipathy of the Nationalists them- 
selves to any such device would render it unworkable. 

‘he third possibility is to recognise Formosa as a 
sovereign state on the grounds that it is effectively con- 
trolled by a government which repudiates the authority of 
Peking, and cannot be dislodged except by the defeat of the 
United States in war, just as the People’s Republic, which 
was helped to power by Russia and was protected by the 
Russian alliance during its intervention in Korea, cannot 
be overthrown except by the defeat of Russia. The British 
official doctrine is the “ realist” one that recognition does 
not imply approval, but merely acceptance in international 
relations of an effective and apparently stable rule over a 
particular territory. It would be well for Britain to be 
consistent in its realism, for what is sauce for the Peking 
goose is sauce also for the Formosan gander. 
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M. Mendes-France’s 


Economic Task 


PECIAL powers are normally requested by a govern 
S ment to deal with an emergency situation. In th 
economic field they are usually requested in order to relie\ 
the treasury or to combat a balance of payments crisis. But 
as a speaker remarked during the debate over specia 
powers for M. Mendés-France, the French treasury can 
cope with its immediate needs, prices are stable, production 
is picking up and the balance of current payments has 
actually shown a surplus in the first half of this year. 
This statement, however, was rhetorical. The speaker 
went on to say that, in spite of a considerable improvement 
France’s economic balance is still precariously maintained 
by favourable circumstances and American aid. 

During the debate nobody seriously queried France’s 
imperative need for structural changes and rapid expansion 
if it wants to put away the American prop and face the 
storms of the competitive world. M. Mendés-France has 
been entrusted with the task of preparing the convalescence 
without waiting for a crisis. The overall improvement, 
the increased confidence in the franc should help him in 
the urgent and tremendous task of adapting the French 
economy to the competitive conditions of the twentieth 
century. 

The survey of last year’s developments now published 
by the Bank of France, as well as figures of more recent 
progress, show both the extent of the recovery and the 
weakness of the present position. Last year price stability 
was obtained at the cost of industrial stagnation. In fact, 
both wholesale and retail prices went down slightly, though 
the level of retail prices was reduced only in the second 
half of the year (wholesale prices had been falling since 
February, 1952). Gross national product rose by a 
fraction to Fr. 13,800 milliard (about £13,800 million). 
The rise, however, was due entirely to a bumper crop, 
since industrial production actually fell by three per cent 
over the year. The use of the national product also 
changed: the share of consumption was increased and 
that of investment, particularly private, was reduced. 
There was a small rise in the purchasing power of the 
wage earners, but much less than demanded by the unions. 


Dangers of a Budgetary Gap 


Deficit on current payments fell from $659 million in 
1952 to $220 million. Indeed, in the second half of the 
year France had a surplus of $56 million. The improve- 
ment affected all areas, with the notable exception of 
sterling ; it was most marked in relation to the dollar area. 
The Bank of France goes on to issue a warning about 
deficit financing at home. Budgetery revenue covered 
about 75 per cent of the expenditure, leaving a gap of 
Fr, 652 milliard. In spite of American counterpart funds 
the government had to borrow Frs. 240 milliard from the 
Bank because the loans floated brought in less than in 
the previous year. The report recalls the dangers for the 
national economy of a budgetary gap and maintains that 
its coincidence with economic stagnation and price stability 
should not obscure the inflationary threat. 

Further progress was made in the first half of this year 
when stability was no longer accompanied by stagnation. 
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Snother bumper crop is expected, while industrial produc- 
on has already picked up ; it was six per cent higher in 
1e first six months of this year than in the corresponding 
riod of 1953. Prospects are bright for the steel, engin- 
ring and chemical industries, though not for textiles and 
i. According to M. Faure, the finance minister, the 
rage wage-rates have risen by § per cent between last 
Jovember and April. Excluding direct aid, but including 
merican expenditure on infrastructure, off-shore purchases 
d American troops in France, the balance of payments 

been slightly favourable up to now. 
All these are healthy signs, but there is a gloomy side to 
s picture. Over the last half-century France has lagged 
behind in the European economic race. It is officially 
mitted that nearly one million workers earn less than 

(20 per month. The unions are clamouring for higher 
ages and will not be patient for very long. The budgetary 
ficit is estimated at Frs. 700 milliard this year and is likely 
be much higher next. In spite of recent stability most 
ench prices are substantially above the world levels. Last 
ir, even with its record harvest, France was still import- 
: more agricultural products than it shipped abroad. 


Operating With Anaesthetics 


In the first seven months of the current year the total 
French foreign trade deficit amounted to Frs. 120 milliard 

mpared with Frs. 142 milliard in the same period of 
1953. Yet, as M. Mendés-France pointed out, even this 
small closing of the gap would have been impossible with- 
out trade relaxations by France’s partners, and if France 
loes not proceed now with liberalisation it must expect 
retaliation. Finally, there remains the problem of American 
aid which is likely to be cut with the end of the war in 
Indo-China. M. Faure distinguishes between American 
expenditure (infrastructure, off-shore purchases, troops— 
altogether about $420 million in 1953) and direct aid 
$350 million) and argues that a cut in the latter need not 
jeopardise the French position. Since it would be coupled, 
however, with freer trade and larger imports for an expand- 
ng economy, the claim seems somewhat overoptimistic. 

The new programme must be viewed against this back- 
ground. M. Mendés-France received a mandate to prepare 
the overhaul of the country’s economy, to cut costs and 
prices, while fostering production. An operation seems 
nevitable if the French economy is to survive the shocks 
of competition. The Assembly decided to grant wide powers 
to its surgeon and his team so that it is performed under 
the best possible conditions and not without anaesthetics. 

The word “decree powers” evokes the image of the 
gendarme, the ghost of dictatorship. Yet, it is really a 
problem of delegated legislation. True, the French Con- 
stitution declares that “ The National Assembly alone has 
the right to legislate. It cannot delegate this right.” It 
was soon realised, however, that an omnipotent but deeply 
divided Assembly prevents the government from fulfilling 
its function, and so the old compromise was revived of 
granting the government the power to act by decrees which 
must subsequently be ratified by parliament. 

M. Mendés-France is not the first to be given such 
powers, though the scope is now greater than in the case 
of his predecessors. He can issue decrees relating to 
economic expansion; costs of production; purchasing 
power ; foreign trade ; and the Overseas Territories. The 
sub-headings cover such important problems as investment, 
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subsidies, the fiscal system, distribution, etc. Indeed, the 
framework is so vast and so vague that in principle the 
government could do almost anything. But there are 
limitations. The decree powers are not valid beyond the 
end of next March. Though they become operative as 
soon as they are published in the fournal Officiel, the 
decrees become law only after ratification by parliament, to 
which they must be submitted before the end of next May. 
Finally, the powers end with the fall of the government and 
its economic policy can easily be transformed into a question 
of confidence. 

Still, as long as it is assured of parliamentary backing, 
the government can wield its weapons with vigour. The 
present team has repeatedly asserted that it does not want 
to use coercion. In fact, it does not need to be a gendarme ; 
it may simply refuse to be a nurse. By lowering trade 
barriers, cutting subsidies and reducing privileges the 
government could launch a competitive wave that would 
threaten to submerge marginal enterprises. These will 
then run to the state for assistance, and the protector can 
obviously select and impose conditions. 

Thus, the projected “ reconversion fund ” looks like being 
the principal weapon in the official arsenal. This also shows 
the chief brake on official action—lack of money. Not many 
francs can be spared now for the fund, while it is specified 
that decree powers cannot be used to alter next year’s 
budget. The decrees are destined merely to smooth the 
running of the machine, to prepare the ground for the real 
drive. In the budgetary proposals the government should 
show its hand more openly. It has also promised to face 
the Assembly with its long-term plans, including a crucial 
programme for the reduction of unproductive expenditure. 
The doctor has been given a free hand to get started on 
the preparatory stages of the cure ; but the nature of the 
treatment cannot be judged before he has signed any 
prescriptions. M. Mendés-France must now be praying 
that the EDC affair will not knock the pen out of his hands. 


Russia’s New Granary 


FTER months of gloomy reports from the agricultural 
front Moscow now claims its first successes in the 
battle for grain. According to a communiqué published this 
week by the central committee, the drive for land reclama- 
tion is running ahead of schedule. Originally it was intended 
to bring 13 million hectares of virgin soil under cultivation 
by next year’s sowing in Kazakhstan and Siberia. It is now 
claimed that this area has already been ploughed and that 
two million more hectares will soon be added. Furthermore, 
it is now planned to conquer another 13 million hectares in 
1956, and it is asserted that altogether some 50 million 
hectares of virgin and waste land could be reclaimed in the 
next few years. 

The figures are staggering, but they seem to indicate 
that what began as an emergency operation is now being 
transformed into a long-term plan. These distant and 
inhospitable lands are to become the Soviet Union’s new 
granary. This is why praise is mixed with warnings and 
exhortations. Building and transport are lagging behind and, 
though 90,000 tractors (in 15 hp units) have already been 
sent to these areas, progress in many places is hindered by‘ 
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lack of equipment. 150,000 people have been induced up 
to now to face the pioneering conditions, but a new wave 
of eastward migration is being prepared. Even according to 
the original plans, reclaimed land was to contribute about 
20 million tons of grain by next year. It now appears that 
the Kremlin hopes to get some 40 million tons from this 
source by 1956, or nearly one-third of the present total 
output. 

The results are still to be seen and the real test will come 
in the next two years. In the current one planners cannot 
expect much relief from reclaimed land, while nature seems 
once again to have been unfavourable to the new regime. 
Little is known about the crop prospects throughout the 
country, but it has been admitted that winter was long in 
leaving and sowing had to be delayed by as much as a month 
in many regions. Weather conditions subsequently 
improved, though heavy rain, particularly in Northern 
Caucasus, may have damaged crops. Anyhow, a bumper 
harvest, which could help to overcome the agricultural 
crisis, seems unlikely. In the circumstances, the success of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s drive to conquer “new land becomes 
even more important. 


A Smaller Greek Army 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ATHENS 


N OW that the Greek government is preparing its 
budget for 1954-55, it is being forced to make up 
its mind what to do about the pressing problem of its 
defence expenditure. To keep the military credits at 
roughly last year’s level as some people suggest, is no 
solution, not even when the recently agreed reduction of 
the armed forces by 30,000 men has been carried out. For 
this reduction will be more than compensated by three new 
factors ; the rise in internal prices after the devaluation of 
the drachma ; the new expenses arising out of contributions 
to the Nato infrastructure programme as well as from new 
deliveries of military equipment ; and finally, the need to 
find money to compensate those whose land has been expro- 
priated for the bases granted to the United States under 
the agreement of last October. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the reduction in the 
size of the armed forces is not felt to provide any real easing 
of the government’s financial problems. What is surpris- 
ing, on the contrary, is that the Papagos government should 
have taken so long to face the realities of the situation and 
that it should not have taken steps — for instance when 
negotiating the bases agreement with the Americans last 
year—to consult its allies about its difficulties and the 
proper means of overcoming them. 

The policy of arming “ to the limit of the possible” has 
by now been largely discredited. It could hardly be other- 
wise in a country which, well before any in Europe, was 
making a military effort that absorbed, according to. the 
Nato formula, more than 35 per cent of its budgetary 
revenues and 7 per cent of its national income. These 
figures, moreover, give only a partial picture of the weight 
of military expenditure, since they do not include a whole 
series of other closely-related expenses, connected with the 
police, war pensions, the victims of the Communist 
guerillas, and other special burdens, 

‘Greece cannot go on with its present military effort 
without a serious reduction in the modest reconstruction 
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plan that the government is now battling against wind a, | 
weather to carry out. Any reduction in the investment pi 
for the present year would mean abandoning all hope «| 
putting the Greek economy back on a stable footing in th. 
immediate future and would be deeply resented by pub! 
opinion as an unjust sacrifice: 

Many people are consequently coming round to t! 
military doctrine put forward by Lord Montgomery wh 
he visited Athens in 1952—the idea of a covering shic 
strong enough to ward off any surprise attack, buttress: 
by a trained reserve that could be rapidly mobilised on 
local basis. At the time this idea was received coldl) 
especially in military circles ; but now it is at the back of 
great many people’s minds. 

Two difficulties, however, seem to make it particular 
difficult to put Lord Montgomery’s ideas into practice ii 
Greece. The first is to find enough troops to form th 
covering shield. This would not be strong enough if, accord 
ing to the proposals attributed to the Greek government 
the total number of troops is reduced to 75,000, of which 
about 50,000 would be needed to man the support and 
auxiliary services. The second difficulty arises out of the 
geographical nature and the size of the northern part o! 
Greece. The mountain ranges running from north-wes' 
to south-west create difficulties of command and supply for 
large military units ; while the extent of the whole mountain 
area, running as it does right up to the Turkish border, 
makes it difficult to reduce the number of troops beyond « 
certain point. This is more than a local defence headache 
for the Greeks ; it involves the whole problem of co-ordin- 
ating Greek, Turkish and Jugoslav defence plans, and 
especially of the defence of the Straits. This, however, will 
be easier to solve now that the Treaty of Bled has been 
signed. 


Glut on the Labour Market 


The Greek government must also bear in mind that the 
disbanding of a large number of young men would make 
the country’s labour problems even worse. There are in 
any case 80,000 newcomers entering the labour market each 
year. Sixty per cent of the agricultural population is 
employed during only 100 to 170 days each year, while in 
the towns unemployment is a constant burden.on the public 
funds, making necessary increased taxation, which in its 
turn raises the already high production costs still further. 
The government is now attempting, although timidly, to 
deal with this labour problem ; a sudden influx of 50,000 
to 75,000 young men on the labour market might seriously 
jeopardise its plans. 

The problem is clearly very complicated and it is hardly 
fair to reproach the government for hesitating before it 
makes up its mind what to do. It would be possible to make 
a few economies in the present disposition of the armed 
forces ; but a real alleviation of the problem is only possible 
if Greece’s allies are willing to lighten the load of its defence 
budget by themselves paying for some of the infrastructure 
programme and for the purchase and maintenance of some 
of the Greek army’s equipment. In a country such as 
Greece where it is money not manpower that hampers the 
defence effort, there should not be any insurmountable 
difficulties in such a solution. In any case it would clearly 
be dangerous to let the Greek people get the impression 
that the plans of Nato, which they now warmly support, 
are destroying their right to a decent livelihood. 
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Mythical States in Indo-China 
' BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Pe | N the sprawling, untidy kind of war that has beset Indo- 
a h China, it is easier to order a cease-fire than to enforce 
: Where disciplined regular forces confront each other, 
difficulty is relatively slight: it is the irregulars that 
likely to give trouble. As last week’s White Paper 
the truce agreements recalled, fighting was supposed to 
| in Cambodia and Laos on August 7th and 6th re- 
ctively. There are no reports to suggest that shots 
e been fired in anger in either country since those dates, 
t the real test—the disarming of the irregulars—is still 
come. In Cambodia, the “ Khmer” resistance forces 
to be demobilised on the spot within thirty days of the 
se-fire date. In Laos, the agreement provides for the 
rouping and demobilising of the “ Pathet Lao” forces, 
maintains a discreet vagueness about the deadline in 
v of the character and history of the mythical states of 
Khmer ” and “ Pathet Lao.” It will be surprising if the 
bilisation does not run into trouble in both states. 
Few people outside Indo-China, and not very many 
de, had heard of Khmer and Pathet Lao until Pham 
1 Dong, Molotov and Chou En-lai produced them like 
bits out of a top hat in the early days of the Geneva 
ference. Each is a Communist creation, an alien 
wth foisted by Vietnamese outsiders upon relatively 
k anti-French movements in Cambodia and Laos. In 
ir present form, they are somewhat less “ nationalist ” 
f character than the Viet Minh, which can at least claim 
F © be Vietnamese through and through, in spite of outside 
a terial aid. In the case of Cambodia it has long been a 
paradox of the country’s political life that so many of its 
Fs leading figures should be partly Vietnamese in descent: a 
paradox made the more striking by the traditional hostility 
the easy-going Cambodians are said to feel towards their 
geressive and energetic Vietnamese neighbours. 
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Paradox Personified 


Son Ngoc Thanh, Cambodia’s dme damnée and without 
‘ception the best-known living Cambodiai, is the paradox 
rersonified. Of mixed Vietnamese, Chinese and Cambodian 
rigin, his very name is Annamite ; yet he is the most 
: prominent leader of the Khmer Issarak (“ Khmer Free- 
j dom”) movement. In 1936 he was editing an anti-French 
paper and in 1942 he obtained Japanese backing for a plot 


t to overthrow the French administration. . The plot failed 
‘ end he was condemned to death, but by this time he was 
safe in Tokyo. His hour came in March, 1945, when he 


returned to Pnom Penh in a Japanese aircraft and wearing 
a Japanese Army uniform. 

His triumph was as short-lived as the success of the 
Japanese coup de force in Indo-China. He was Prime 
Minister for about six weeks, until General Leclerc’s 
forces arrested him on September 15th. His supporters 
melted into the bush and formed roving bands with a 
vague nationalist programme: they called themselves the 
Khmer Issaraks. As for Son Ngoc Thanh, he was con- 
demned to 20 years’ forced labour for “ threatening the 
external security of the State.” But the “forced labour ” 
was in fact a tolerant house arrest at. Nice ; and late in 
1951, in a quixotic gesture of conciliation to Cambodian 
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nationalism, the French released him. On October 29th 
he returned in triumph to Pnom Penh. But six 
months later he left Pnom Penh and joined his followers 
in the bush ; and he has been there ever since. 

Whatever the nationalist pretensions of the Khmer 
Issaraks, they soon degenerated into mere banditry. A 
more serious factor, however, has been their infiltration by 
the Viet Minh, who were not slow to recognise the trouble- 
making possibilities of these wandering anti-French gangs. 
Son Ngoc Thanh’s group has been operating in north- 
western Cambodia, and has been relatively, though not 
entirely, free from Viet Minh infiltration. In the south, 
however, a relative of his, Son Ngoc Minh, built up a 
“Khmer Issarak” movement with Viet Minh help during 
Thanh’s exile. It was Son Ngoc Minh, not Son Ngoc 
Thanh, who was named at Geneva as the prime minister of 
the Khmer “ state.” 

Of the original Khmer Issaraks, very few are still in open 
rebellion. The patent success of King Norodom Sihanouk 
in winning independence from the French brought more 
than 6,000 of the original rebels back from the bush in late 
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1953 and early 1954. Only a few hundred apparent 
irreconcilables under Son Ngoc Thanh himself remained 
in a nationalist movement whose cause had been won by 
other means than terrorism. In addition, there were 
approximately the same number taking their orders from 
Son Ngoc Minh, together with some 8,000 Vietnamese 
Communists. How many of these will peacefully hand over 
their arms within thirty days remains to be seen. 

The story of “resistance” in Laos is closely parallel to 
that in Cambodia. Here again, the Japanese coup of 
March, 1945, provided the ideal conditions for rebellion. 
Four princes of the royal house were concerned in the 
movement: Pethsarat, Khammao, Souvanna Phouma and 
Souvannouvong. The movement itself was called Lao- 
Issarak, a further parallel with Cambodia. In Laos also 
the Issaraks obtained Viet Minh aid, and a Communist- 
sponsored government was set up under Prince Pethsarat, 
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at Vientiane, the administrative capital of Laos. When the 
French reoccupied Laos, Pethsarat and his government fled 
to Siam. In the years that followed Laos remained, com- 
paratively, an oasis of peace, disturbed only occasionally by 
‘Viet Minh guerrillas. 

It might, indeed, have remained like this if the Viet 
Minh regular army had not invaded the country in April, 
1953. It is now clear that the main purpose of this attack, 
apart from its “ headline” value in terms of victory over 
the Franco-Laotian forces, was to set up a Laotian 
“resistance” government. In the event, the Viet Minh 
captured the province of Sam Neua, and Souvannouvong, 
the only one of the four rebellious princes who had not 
given up the struggle, was proclaimed prime minister of 
the state of “ Pathet Lao” in the “liberated” area. Of 
the other princes, Khammao and Souvanna Phouma had 
returned under an amnesty and Pethsarat had retired to 
private life. 

It is doubtful whether Souvannouvong’s “ government ” 
in the sparsely populated hill and jungle country has ever 
consisted of anything more that Viet Minh cells in the 
villages. There are no reliable estimates of the military 
strength of his movement, apart from Viet Minh support. 
Its political strength has been boosted by his association 
with the “ Free Thai’ movement in the Thai autonomous 
regions in the Chinese province of Yunnan. Like another 
exiled politician, the Siamese, Pridi Phanomyong, who was 
recently brought forward by the Chinese in Peking, 
Souvannouvong is a leader of the movement for a “ Greater 
Thai Federation,” which would embrace Pathet Lao, the 
Thai areas of Yunnan, Siam and the Shan part of Burma. 
It seems doubtful whether this dream of grandeur will keep 
many of his followers by his side now that fighting has 
officially ceased in Laos, 


Australia Looks to its Defence 


FROM OUR MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENT 


N committing Australia to support the proposed South 
East Asian Treaty Organisation (Seato), the Prime 
Minister, Mr Menzies, has pledged his country to accept 
for the first time in its history military commitments in 
advance of the actual threat of war. The Commonwealth 
Government clearly realises that participation in the pro- 
posed regional defence organisation would be meaningless 
unless it were supported by firm military commitments. 

The Australian Government believes that the setting up 
of Seato is the only effective way of meeting an oyert 
and direct act of territorial aggression from Chinese Com- 
munist forces. The future shape of Seato has not yet 
been decided nor has it been agreed where the “ thus far 
and no farther” line shall be. But Mr Menzies sees it as 
an even chance that before long Australia may have to face 
the possibility of the Communist frontier lying not on the 
17th parallel, but on the southern shores of Indo-China, 
within a few hundred miles of the Kra Isthmus. 

This possibility does not make inevitable a direct act 
of aggression in South East Asia such as would bring 
the mechanism of the collective organisation into opera- 
tion. What is much more likely in the foreseeable future 
is that the Communists will intensify their infiltration 
tactics in the territories that have not come under their 
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control, where poverty and low living standards offer 
them a fertile ground to implant their philosophy. It is 
against this activity that the proposed regional defence 
organisation will have no effect. 

Moreover, no threat of military action will save the 
Asian peoples from Communism unless, in President Eisen- 
hower’s dictum, they want to help to save themselves 
The Colombo group of powers has shown no grea' 
enthusiasm for the proposed Seato pact. Memories oi 
“colonialism” are still too fresh in the minds of these 
newly-liberated countries for them to welcome suggestions 
to join Western powers in an alliance against other Asian 
countries. For these reasons, only Pakistan has responded 
to Australia’s appeal to the Colombo powers to join the 
proposed collective pact. 


The Fight Against Poverty 


The real problem in these countries is the appalling 
standards of living and the despair and backwardness which 
are to be found in Asia at any time but which have been 
tragically aggravated by years of war. The Colombo Plan 
was an earnest of Australia’s desire to help raise Asian 
living standards, but measured against the money which 
it is providing annually for defence, its contributions under 
this head are abysmally low. Australia is spending about 
£200 million annually on defence, which will be certain 
to rise as the country prepares to meet its new com 
mitments ; but it is spending at the rate of only £3 million 
a year on economic and technical aid to the Colombo 
group of countries. Many people in the Commonwealth feel 
that a gigantic plan of economic aid to the countries of Asia 
and South East Asia would do much to halt the spread 
of Communism. But so far, nothing that Australia has 
done in its preliminary moves to get Seato going has sug- 
gested any effective political and economic counter-offensive 
against Communism. 

What is the position of the Anzus pact in relation to 
Seato ? It might seem that Anzus itself gives Australia 
and New Zealand a ‘firm undertaking that the United 
States, the one power in the. Pacific area really able to 
give effective military aid, will come to their support if 
attacked. But Australia does not get all it wants from Anzus. 
First, it wants to stop the aggressor before he gets to its 
own shores. Anzus will not enable that to be done. 
Secondly, the looseness of the Anzus pact does not give 
Australia the full measure of security that it wants. For 
instance, whereas an attack against one of the Nato 
parties shall be considered an attack against them all and 
each will assist the party so attacked by taking “such 
action as it deems necessary including the use of armed 
force,” the corresponding obligation in the Pacific pact 
is much weaker. Here each party agrees that it would act 
to met a common danger “in accordance with its consti- 
tutional processes ” which could well mean that the enemy 
would have attained his objectives before the constitutional 
processes began to work. 

Australia hopes that it will be able to gain both Western 
and Asian support for the proposed pact. The pledge of 
military support is a earnest of co-operation with the 
United States. But if the Asian countries are to be saved 
from Communism, the assault must be catried on to the 
political and economic front, particularly the latter ; other- 
wise, the intentions of Australia and its friends could only 
be misunderstood by the Asian peoples, 
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This specialist service in 


NICKEL AND NICKEL ALLOYS 


FURNACE Nickel alloys for long life at high temperatures ; for 
ELEMENTS certain special atmospheric conditicus: for furnace 
constructional work. 
DOMESTIC Nichrome’ Vv for long life at temperatures up to 
APPLIANCES 1,150°C ; ‘Nichrome’ for temperatures up to 950°C: 
other alloys for less exacting conditions. 
TI/T2 alloys (nickel-chromium and __nickel- 
THERMO- aluminium) for .emperatures up to 1,100°C. are 
COUPLES identical with the best-known wires formerly imported. 


Also Specia! ‘Advance’ (nickel-copper) for use with 
copper or tron 


RADIO and TV 


Cathode nickel, pure nickel and nickel-manganese, 


FIELD for sleeves, anodes. grids filaments. supports. glass 
metal seals, etc. 
LAMP Nickel-manganese for supports, grids, and ‘ead 
wires : special alloys for a variety of efficient joints 
INDUSTRY between metal and glass. 

SPARK Alloys of the correct physical properties and temper 
to meet manufacturing requirements in centre and 
PLUGS side electrodes ; and such gs special strip for stamping 

out multi-point discs for aircraft plugs. 
FINE Very fine wires from .002 in. downwards in various 
WIRES alloys, such as 80/20 Nickel Chrome. Pure Nickel, 


etc.. for specialised applications. 


MANCHESTER 15 


greatest name in electrica/ resistance 






















Track repairs 
on the Swedish 
Railways, aided by a 
TILLEY Hand Lamp 
Model A.L.21.* 

+From an actual 
photograph 


.... of the WORLD’S RAILWAYS 


The TILLEY Lamp Company is the only Company in the world 
to specialise in Kerosene Pressure Lamps for the Railway 
Industry. British Railways, the London Underground Railway 
system and railways throughout the world rely upon TILLEY 
Lamps, which have been developed in conjunction with actual 
users. The result is a range of Lamps which covers every 
requirement or emergency, ensuring maximum track, tunnel 
and machine efficiency always. If you are interested in powerful, 
portable, kerosene pressure lighting or heating of any kind we 
will welcome your enquiries, 


*Model A.L.21 Hand Lamp. 2,000 
mean reflected Candle Power. Burns 
12 hours on |} pints kerosene. Ideal 
for tunnel inspection or for work in 
confined spaces. 


Solved by.... 


DRIVER-HARRIS CO. LTD 
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The filthy ar 


No. 4IN A 
SERIES ON 
RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT 


Power stations are far from 
the worst offenders in pol- 
luting the atmosphere, but 
they can add to the nuisance 
unless strictly disciplined, and 
as large public plants they are 
sitting targets for public criticism. The fine flue dust 
produced by modern pulverised fue! fired boilers is removed 
by electro-precipitators, often with efficiencies so near to 100 
per cent. that even decimal imcreases are significant. 
Simon-Carves are building dust precipitators for several 
new British power stations, and are devoting much reseatch 
to the important fractions which separate performance 
from perfection. A recent official test on a post-war plant 
gave an efficiency of 99.4 per cent—a figure 0.6 per cent. 
too low to justify any resting on laurels. 


coa’ washeries « coke ovens - power stations - heavy chemica! 
and gasworks plants metallurgical plants * materials 
handling plants « industrial gears - flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities : 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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only half the story 


SLIPPING DOWN THE NIGHT TIDE from Dagenham 
a ship steams out laden with export vehicles from 
the largest self-contained factory in Europe. Last 
year more than one fifth of all cars, trucks and 
tractors exported from Gt. Britain came from 
Dagenham. The resultant benefits help to give you 
a better Ford product at a lower price. But this is 


only halfthe story. To the famous Ford Jetty, only 
14 miles from Westminster, come other ships laden 
with raw materials. This two-way use of water 
transport, unique in British Motor manufacture, 
saves time—and money. This enormous saving is 
passed on to the consumer, another reason why only 
Ford of Dagenham can offer such value. 


FORD of Dagenham 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 


The Price 


MEETING was held at the Ministry of Health 

last week to discuss the price of drugs, from which 
representatives of the pharmaceutical industry left 

1 thoughtful mood. They feel, with some reason, that 
he present discussions may set the pattern of the 
ndustry’s economy for years to come. Decisions on new 
pital projects are being held in suspense until the 
itcome of the talks is known. If any one thing is 
srtain in this complicated pattern of negotiation, it is 
at the Ministry of Health has not the slightest desire 

) bring about that result. But the Ministry is under 
definite obligation to make “ satisfactory” price 
irrangements with the manufacturers. This involves 


the definition of some standard costing formula by which 


“ satisfactory ” price can be measured ; but the struc- 


ture of the industry is so complex that a mutually 


icceptable formula may be difficult to find. 
This is not the first time that a Government depart- 


ment has disagreed with its suppliers over what consti- 


tutes a fair price. The history of wartime and postwar 
contract costing provides examples galore. But from 
the outset of the national health service the sale of 
lrugs has been complicated by certain features about 
their production and marketing. The industry recog- 
nises three distinct classes of product : 

1. Basic drugs. These are listed in the British 
Pharmacopoeia, which is periodically revised to include 
any new drugs that have proved their value and to 
discard outmoded ones. 

2. Proprietary drugs. The industry makes and sells 
drugs under brand names. These are defined as 
“ proprietary” drugs to distinguish them from the 
standard form of the drug as given in the B.P. (or its 
counterpart, the National Formulary) ; and the industry 
calls them “ ethical proprietaries ” to distinguish them 


from the nostrums advertised to the self-medicating 
public. 





of Drugs 


3. Drugs advertised to the public. The sole criterion 
for deciding in which category a drug falls is the way in 
which it is advertised. ' “ Ethical proprietaries,” although 
many of them can be bought by the public, are adver- 
tised solely through medical media. 

When a new drug is developed, it is marketed ina 
proprietary form. In due course, when its medical-value 
is proved, it will appear under a standard name in the 
B.P., though it may continue to be available only as a 
proprietary. A manufacturer looks on his proprietary 
products as his profit earners; they have incurred the 
heaviest research costs, and they are expected accord- 
ingly to bring in the bigger returns. This year, the 
National Health Service will spend about £17 million 
on proprietary drugs and {10 million on standard 
drugs. Proprietaries figure on 28 per cent of all prescrip- 
tions, and the greater proportion of the industry’s 
£30 million of exports consists of proprietary brands. 


* 


The argument with the Ministry of Health over the 
cost of proprietaries started in 1949, when the Select 
Committee on Estimates first gave voice to the demand 
often repeated since, for “such regulations as are 
practicable to prevent excessive or wasteful prescrip- 
tions.” The result of this and of subsequent rerorts in 
the same vein at one time seemed likely to start a 
witch hunt against proprietary drugs. It was suggested 
in some quarters that doctors should cease to prescribe 
them at all. The matter was put in the hands of a 
committee formed under the chairmanship of Sir 
Henry Cohen and appointed, not by the Ministry of 
Health, but by the statutory body responsible for advis- 
ing the government on the running of the national 
health service. The prescribing of those preparations 
that were advertised to the public was barred and the 
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committee turned its attention to the 6,000 “ ethical 
proprietaries ” with the object of deciding whether they 
were therapeutically worth their cost. 

The committee drew up six categories of drugs. Into 
the first went the new proprietary drugs for which there 
was no standard equivalent in the B.P. Into the next 
three went proprietaries and compounds and variants 
of them that were not, in the Committee’s view, so 
superior to the standard equivalents that they merited 
a place in the first category. The Committee suggested 
that while drugs in the first category could be freely 
prescribed, those in the second, third and fourth should 
be prescribed only if the Ministry could reach “ satis- 
factory” price arrangements with the manufacturers. 
In the last two categories, the Committee lumped all the 
proprietary drugs that should not, in its view, be 
prescribed at all. 

The industry has been highly critical of the pro- 
cedures involved in the performance of this exceedingly 
delicate duty of classifying drugs. Certainly, now that 
the work of classification has been finished and the 
Ministry of Health has started to act on its instruction 
to discuss prices of the proprietary drugs in the middle 
categories, some interesting facts have come to light. 
These suggest that there is less difference between the 
price of drugs in standard and in proprietary form than 
most of the critics had supposed. 

A revised price list circulated to doctors provides a 
direct comparison of the prices of 121 drugs in their 
proprietary form and in the form of their standard 
equivalent. The accompanying table has been prepared 
from this list, which shows that 53 of the proprietary 
drugs cost less than their standard equivalent (the 
difference in several cases being the dispensing fee) ; 63 
cost more ; and in five cases the cost is identical. This 
list confirms the industry’s contention that proprie- 
taries are not inevitably more expensive than the 
standard equivalent. 

There still remains a substantial number of cases 
where the cost of a proprietary is the higher. The 
Ministry of Health has asked for and in most cases 
received detailed costs for about 90 of the most com- 
monly prescribed proprietaries. In a few cases the 
difference between the cost of the proprietary and its 
standard equivalent seems so wide that it is difficult to 
justify. In at least two cases of this kind, the 
Ministry of Health has taken the drastic step of 
asking doctors not to prescribe the products. But 
in the general discussions with the industry, the 
Ministry will be arguing a more controversial case. 
Several of the reputable pharmaceutical manufacturing 
companies have already complained of what the 
chairman of Distillers this week described as the 
“application of rigid and unimaginative principles of 
accountancy ” to pharmaceutical costs. The successful 
proprietaries have to cover not only their own research 
costs, but also the cost of unsuccessful projects in 
which a company sinks its funds. It is perhaps not 
widely appreciated that pharmaceutical production is 
a highly speculative venture and six figure losses on a 
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project are not unknown. It also has to cover the 
research and production costs of some of the medica! 
important drugs that are not highly profitable because 
the conditions they treat are comparatively rare. |! 
these facts the Ministry recognises and there is no 
serious disagreement about the need to consider 1h 
company’s whole balance sheet in relation to the cost 
of one product. This has not, however, prevented 
disputes about the allocation of research costs, nor has 
the industry always been satisfied about the Ministry's 
view of allowances for plant obsolescence. 

A clash of opinion is also expected over the selling 
costs of proprietary drugs. The only source of orders 
for such products is doctors’ prescriptions, and it ‘s 
not surprising, therefore, that sales campaigns to keep 
a proprietary name before the medical eye are con- 
sidered a necessary and regular part of costs. In son 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRICES OF COMPARABLE PROPRIETARY 
AND STANDARD DruGs 





i } 
, i " i 
Proprietary Price Standard Drug Price 

*reparation s. d. S.-J 
Prepat 








Chloromycetin Cap- 

CUNO eoate. ciasens 41 7 None 
Metatone . occ ccx ous oe None 
Sulfasuxidine Tablets, Tab. Succinylsulphath- 

ae a cha ue ae ee ath ae ds eda es 5 9i- 
Soneryl Tablets, 14gr* 1 8 |Tab. Butobarbiton.... 2 4] - 
Estigyn Tabs., 0.05 

me Fess as 2 1 |{Tab. Aethinyloestradiol 2 6) — 
Thiazamide Tablets, | 

Ctr a aa ...- 2 2 |{Tab.Sulphathiazol,B.P. 2 7] - ) 
Dolantal Tablets, Tab. Pethidin Hydro- 

ie a cates 4 0 SUM. iin aa ve seons 4 4 — 
Neo-Hombreol M. | 

Tablets, 5 mg...... 7 4 |Tab. Methyltestosteron 7 8| — 4 
Sulphamezathine Tab- 

lets, 0.5G.* ........ 3 2 |Tab.Sulphadimidin ... 3 6) — 4 
Cyclonal Tablets, | 

RE sg ees 3 8 |Tab. Hexobarbiton.... 3 11] - 
Pabestrol Tablets, . 
NN ora Oath 1 3 |Tab. Stilboestr. ....... Se 
Davitamon B.1 Tabs., Tab. Aneurin. Hydro- 

WO exes ran ta oe Chee SA bs sien ee 
|Tab. Dexamphetamin. 
Dephadren Tablets* ,. 1.2. |.  Sulphicvcis ca ees's . Ri +} 
Luminal Tabs., $ gr.* 1 6 '|Tab. Phenobarbiton... 1] 4 + 
Redoxon Tablets, 

PN woogie 2 8 | Tab. Acid. Ascorb 2 5| + 
- | Tab. Phenobarbiton. et. 

heoba **Tabloid’’* ia 3 5 I heobrom. ac eee es 2 2 T 
OmnoponTabs.,1/6thgr. 2 2 |Tab. Papaveret ....... 1 10; + 
Evipan Tabs., 0.25 G.* 4 5 |Tab. Hexobarbiton.... 3 11] 4 
Abecedin Tablets .... 5 QO |Caps. Vitaminor ...... 2 2} +21 
Hepatex Oral ....... 1411 | Ext. Hepat. Lig. ...... 9 7/145 
Riddobron Inhalant . 15 2 | Neb. Adrenal et Atrop. 2 0 +13 2 

| 
Re a el a ee ne enema ee 
* Identical with standard equivalent. Source: Costs of National Formulary. a 


Proprietary Preparations 


instances, these involve extensive advertising through 
the medical press, backed up by Lterature and samples 
mailed direct to the doctor and sometimes even by 
personal visits to his surgery. Companies have used 
tactics of this kind to familiarise doctors with products 
that might not be able to stand comparison, on strictly 
therapeutic grounds, with other competing preparations. 
The industry as a whole frowns on excesses in salesman- 
ship, which bring it as much discredit as overcharging 
and which frequently explain why some proprietary 
products do cost noticeably more than their standard 
equivalent. _Yet the industry would never agree that 
average selling costs are excessive. For example, 


the Monopolies Commission doubted whether the 
advertising expenses of the insulin manufacturers could 
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fairly be justified—though they amounted to 4 per cent 
of total costs, and other selling and administrative 
expenses to slightly less than 17 per cent, and 
icht not have impressed an outsider as being 
reasonable. 
[he industry’s main case is weakened by the excesses 
of one or two of its members, and by certain doubts 
ut the selling expenses of some of the companies 
‘ concentrate largely on wholesaling. To manufac- 
rers whose energies are mainly concerned with 
‘arch and production, the profits made on these 
erations appear high. Because there are doubts and 
certainties of this kind, few people believe that a cost 


Britain in the 


; Pew spectre of Britain pricing its exports out of world 

markets has not been flapping its shrouds too 
ominously this year. The trade figures continue to 
impress ; the buyers’ market seems less competitively 
ferocious than many had feared (and there are some 
markets and some manufactures in which the seller 
still has the better of the argument); and British 
industry has astonished itself by its ability to absorb 
higher wage rates. Whether it would have done so well 
if recession had hit the United States hard and set the 
rest of the world on a deflationary course is another 
question. The substantial 
improvement in British 
exports over the past twelve 
months owes a great deal, 
directly and indirectly, to 
the easy policy pursued by 
the managers of the Ameri- 
can economy to avoid 
major recession. Before 
any bouquets are handed 
round, it must be remem- 
bered that Britain has been 
favoured by a_ general 
recovery in world exports 
of manufactures ; exports 
from other West European 
countries as well as Britain 
have been buoyant. 

In the second half of 
1953, compared with the 
first half, exports of manu- 
factures from the ten main manufacturing countries 
rose by three per cent to $13,540 million; they 
appear to have maintained that higher level 
without making much further headway in the 
first half of this year. British exports of manufac- 
tures (which make up four-fifths of this country’s 
exports) rose by 44 per cent in the second half of 1953, 
to $3,000 million ; and they have since risen by over 
two per cent, to $3,070 million, in the first half of this 
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investigation by the Ministry of Health is unnecessary ; 
what the industry does fear is the emergence of a rigid 
formula that might be applied to each and every pro- 
prietary product irrespective of circumstances. The 
financial risks of pharmaceutical production are con- 
siderable, not only in research but also in production, 
for a ‘product can become outmoded or a process 
superseded long before the plant to produce it has been 
written off. It is difficult to imagine a formula that will 
satisfactorily embrace all these elements in the selling 
prices of proprietary drugs and a periodic check on 
costs such as the one now in progress may prove the 
better way of protecting the public purse. 


Export Race 


year. Exports of manufactures by other West European 
countries, apart from West Germany, rose by three per 
cent in the second half of last year to $3,530 million, 
and showed little further improvement in the first half 
of this year. German exports jumped by nearly 20 per 
cent in the second half of last year to $1,980 million 
(two thirds of the British figure) and have been running 
at much the same total this year. The only decline in 
exports last year was from North America, though 
exports from the United States have been picking up in 
the second quarter of 1954. 

Another sign of the re- 
silience of British exports 
in the face of growing com- 
petition is that Britain has 
not lost ground to the rest 
of the world in the last 
three years. After reaching 
a fortuitously high figure 
263 per cent in 1950, 
Britain’s share of world 
exports of manufactures 
has been almost constant 
at about 22 per cent. This 
is no cause for excessive 
enthusiasm, for it is vir- 
tually the same share that 

, Britain held before the war. 

sea ses atte In value world exports 
| ee have multiplied three times 

since then. But it is useful 
to remind the pessimists 
that Britain still supplies more than one-fifth of the 
world’s exports, and useful to remind the critics that 
the sterling area, to which half of Britain’s exports go, is 
not as cosily padded a private trade parlour as they some- 
times suppose. The past year’s recovery owes much to 
the progressive relaxation of import restrictions in 
established markets in the Commonwealth, but the 
larger shipments to these markets have not been at the 
expense of sales to some other important areas. British 
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manufacturers appear to have kept up the efforts made 
in 1952, when the drastic restrictions imposed by the 
Commonwealth forced them, as exhortation never could, 
to spread their net wider. 

Will this British share in the world’s sales of manu- 
factures be held or will it be squeezed by the United 
States or Germany or Japan ? The share of the United 
States has held steady in recent years at about 27 per 
cent, compared with 20 per cent in 1937. The share of 
European countries other than Germany has been fall- 
ing, but at 26 per cent it is still well above the prewar 
share of 214 per cent. Although Germany’s share has 
nearly doubled in the past four years to 133 per cent, it 
is not much more than half the prewar share for Ger- 
many as a whole. Japan’s share, at four per cent, is 
also little more than half that of prewar. 

This is not an easy time for prophecy. British manu- 
factures are now taking the measure of their foreign 
competitors, and the next few years will show whether 
the counter-attack has been successful. Yet there 
seems to be no essential reason why it should not be. 
Some water is being squeezed out of costs, not least in 
the engineering industries, and there is little doubt that 
more could be done. Increases in engineering and other 
wages do not appear to have placed many firms under 
intolerable strain. Such increases may not have evoked 
any greater degree of enthusiasm for increased produc- 
tivity than did earlier increases ; but it is at least some- 
thing gained that increased productivity has probably 
kept pace with them. A plentiful supply of materials 
is also helping to raise productivity and many industrial 
concerns are reaping fruits from earlier re-equipment. 
Delivery periods have greatly improved and the impact 
of defence production is less burdensome. If Britain is 
not entering the export race one hundred per cent fit, it 
is in far better trim than before. 

It is a race of many laps, some of which are bound to 
be difficult. But on others, the running is good. For 
example, British exports to the OEEC countries and 
their possessions in the first half of this year were higher 
than ever before. British exports of manufactures to 
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North America, which are larger than those of any © he 
country, suffered relatively little from the recess 5p, 
Indeed, on this uphill leg, Britain is doing better tha 
European competitors ; in the second quarter of 
year shipments to the United States recovered to 2 
the level of the first quarter of last year. Export. : 
dollar countries outside North America rose in -)- 
econd half of 1953, but have since fallen back slig 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN EXPORTS COMPARE 
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Exports to other countries, however, have remair 
below the level of earlier years, owing partly to 
hurdles that have been placed on the track by Lat 
American countries. 

The prospects of further expansion in the do! 
markets ought to be promising ; British exporters hav: 
made reasonable efforts to secure dollar trade, but 
would be an exaggeration to say that they have been 

fighting for it. Further expansion shou. 4 
also be possible in Europe. Holland, sm 
country though it is, is now Britai 
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ermany’s trade expansion in Europe is tapering off, 
{ that its main effort is being directed towards Latin 
erica, German firms are also penetrating the 
idle East and certain Commonwealth markets, 
ably South Africa. A glance at the charts suggests 
German competition, though it has trodden 
d on some British toes already, will tread still more 
vily in the future. Germany’s second thoughts 
t export incentive schemes and the extension of 
term credits are not likely significantly to temper 
-ompetition. And though German labour is now 
nding a larger slice of the national cake, British 
es will not stay still. 
rermany is not the only country to watch. Among 
r Continental countries, Switzerland is a formidable 
etitor in generating equipment and specialised 
‘inery. Japan is a powerful rival in textiles (as is 
and, to a lesser extent, in shipbuilding and certain 
tal equipment. The United States may well prove 
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to be the most formidable competitor of all. Moreover, 
in some consumer and durable goods, such as motor 
cars, British manufactures still enjoy an appreciable 
measure of protection owing to foreign discrimination 
against dollar goods, which would gradually disappear 
if sterling became convertible. 

Provided that industry responds whole-heartedly to 
the challenge of a buyers’ market, and provided a 
shrinkage of world trade can be avoided, there seems 
no real reason why Britain should not retain its present 
share of world exports. The volume of British exports 
should gradually improve with the growth of world 
trade that can be hoped for in the long run. The 
response of industry will depend mainly on the 
ability of the government, whether it be Con- 
servative or Labour, to allow overseas demand to 
make itself effective, and to make sure that it is 
not swamped by unduly soft financial policies and 
inflation at home. . 


The Gilt on the Lily 


7 HETHER or not the wise buyer judges goods by 
\ the wrapping, the design and production of the 
ckages in which most articles are sold in shops 
vadays has become almost as important a business 
the articles themselves. Some seventy years have 
sed by since Sir Thomas Lipton put tea into branded 
tons and turned a small Glasgow grocery into one of 
legendary industrial fortunes of Victorian times. 

he packaging industry has moved far since those days, 

t it expects to develop even faster in future. New 
naterials and techniques, ingenious machines to wrap 

ods more elaborately and faster, new trends in retail- 
g, higher standards of food hygiene, and an increased 
tention to the “ point of sale ” appeal of an attractive 
ack—all these developments help to build up a big, 
liverse and progressive packaging industry. 

The packaging productivity team that visited the 
United States in 1950 estimated the cost of packaging 
n this country at “ not less than £300 million a year.” 
in the four years since then the industry has been grow- 

ig ; demand for packs and supplies of the materials to 
nake them have increased, and so have prices. The 
‘radual disappearance of rationing has increased both 
otal volume of sales and competition in the food 
business, which is overwhelmingly packaging’s biggest 
ustomer, and food companies have been using the 
proven value of a well-designed package to stimulate 
‘impulse buying” and lay the foundation of new 
preferences. No reliable estimate of the growth of 


packaging business since 1950 is available ; but home 
onsumption of tinplate, paper packaging materials, and 
glass bottles, still the three major materials for con- 
ainers, has risen by some seven per cent, while the use 
f plastics in packaging may have increased even more. 


This expansion is making the package designer a 
more important member of the managing team, and 
he is often called in right from the inception, of a 
new product. Research into packaging, which received 
a strong fillip from wartime experiences when faulty 
packs at times led to considerable losses, is being taken 
up by most firms making these materials or packages, 
and also by some of those who use them. Basic co-opera- 
tive research is carried out in the packaging division of 
the Printing, Packaging and Allied Trades Association. 
The canning and quick-freeze trades also have their 
research associations. As knowledge and experience 
grow, so do techniques. There is a rapidly growing 
armoury of ingenious machines to slice, weigh, wrap, 
fabricate, fill, insert, label, print and seal packages at 
very high speeds, often in conjunction with electronic 
counting and inspection devices. Packing by hand is 
expensive, though for operations where it cannot be 
avoided small mechanical aids are now available, such 
as hot plates and irons for heat sealing of packets and 
thermoplastic labelling. With standard packets and 
high output, full mechanisation is usually worthwhile. 
It does not always take place at the factory. Although 
manufacturers are gradually catering for new styles °. 
marketing many self-service stores, for example, prefer 
to pre-pack certain products themselves and thereby 
retain a certain amount of flexibility while this departure 
in retailing is still in its experimental stages. 

Seasonal variations in produce supplies may discour- 
age elaborate packaging facilities at the production 
point ; on the other hand, pre-cooling and refrigeration 
can only take place immediately after harvesting. The 
costs of packing in bulk or in packets vary with the 
goods, and the different packs and transport conditions 
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may help to determine the point where “ breaking 
bulk” into packets takes place. Growers of produce 
have taken a particularly lively interest in pre-packaging, 
for it is likely to broaden their market considerably. 
The National Farmers’ Union recently helped to 
establish the Produce Pre-packaging Research Associa- 
tion, a joint research organisation for farmers, growers, 
and the packaging industry, which will carry out 
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THE MATERIALS THAT ARE USED* 
(Estimates) 
1950 1951 1952 1953 
570,000 585,000 525,000 620,000 
370,000 370,000 396,000 410,000 


Glass containers (gross) 22 mn. 24 mn. 25 mn.ft 


Paper (tons) 
Tinplate (tons).... 


25 mn. 


* Plastics and aluminium figures not known. 
t Equivalent to approximately 850,000 tons. 


SOME OF THE FIRMS IN THE BUSINESS 


1953 1954 


Latest Date 
Ordinary Shares High Low High Low 


Price Yield 
%od 

Metal Box (£1) 
United Glass Bottle (£1). 
E. S. & A. Robinson (£1) 
Transparent Paper (5/-).. 
Th *mpson & Norris (5/-) 
Metal Closures (4/-) 
Venesta (f{1 
Fisher Foils (5/-) 

rown Cork (5/-) 


59/6 84/6 
67/- 1711/3 
72/6 103/6 
10/10 26/- 
27/- 3i/- 
26/3 

45/6 

9/6 


43/6 3-07 
6/- aes 
67/6 3:6 


ARPS AAHHAANAGAS 


SARPTTAGSI WI 
Srenai tr | OFUW 


» Scrip issue. 


research to ascertain the products most suitable for 
pre-packaging, the packing materials that give the best 
results, and the most efficient machines and methods. 


= 


No single packaging material approaches the ideal ; 
there is a wide range of materials that satisfy different 
packaging requirements to varying degrees. The task 
of the packaging designer is to determine the properties 
he requires and then to select the material or combina- 
tion of these materials that go nearest to meeting the 
specifications. Recent techniques of bonding different 
packaging materials have widened the range of selection 
and revived or increased competition. Multiwall sacks 
—of paper with at least one layer of polythene—are 
now used in the flour, fertiliser, and chemical indus- 
tries ; and the possibility of coating hessian with poly- 
thene has not escaped the notice of the jute industry. 
Completely new “ gimmicks,” such as the aerosol can, 
which is packed under pressure and blows its contents 
out as required, have opened up new fields for the tin- 
plate container and have also given fresh stimulus to 
aluminium and glass bottle manufacturers. Glass bottle 
makers, whose pharmaceutical and cosmetics markets 
have been invaded by the aluminium tube and capsule 
and by the polythene bottle, may be able to use this 
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rival material to coat their glass bottles and reduce 
breakage. 


The aerosol can, most familiar in its application as 
the insecticide “ bomb,” is one example. Supplies of 
cans, valves, and the propellant gas—Arcton, also used 
by the refrigeration industry—have improved during 
the last year as more firms have appeared on the scene 
and these pressure dispensers are now marketed or will 
soon be for air fresheners, shaving cream, shampoos 
lacquers and paints. The paint sprayer—once certain 
technical difficulties have been overcome—should be a 
boon to the motorist whose car is always being 
scratched. 


The can, the bottle and the carton are siill 
the heavyweights of the packaging industry; tin- 
plate, glass and paper are to be found in most 
sections of it, though there is a shifting frontier 
between them and some competitive materials 
are making encroachments on both their fields, 
Improvements in interior coatings, in can seaming and 
sealing, and a new collar-type can that can be used with 
a lid for dry packs in the home after it has been opened, 
are some of the new tricks of the tin can maker. 
The slump in tinplate demand in 1952-53 put out of 
business some capacity that was obsolete but still useful ; 
but it stimulated canners to go into the beer, milk, and 
soft drinks business, where tinplate may be helped by a 
trend against returnable containers. Some glass jar 
makers and tinplate container fabricators have 
attempted to exploit this trend by making multi-purpose 
containers, suitable for use about the home once their 
original purpose has been served. Cans or containers 
made from aluminium sheet are generally too expensive 
in this country to compete significantly; though 
extruded aluminium tubes and aluminium foil have 
much better prospects. In the rigid box industry, con- 
version to continuous line production with machines 
recently developed has cut costs and improved quality. 
The growth of frozen food sales has created a large new 
demand for waxed cartons and a whole new family of 


“window cartons” that show the product have 
appeared. 


But perhaps the most far-reaching developments in 
packaging are taking place in plastics. These materials 
provide three of the main qualities needed—visibility, 
protection, and lightness ; and with production increas- 
ing, plastic costs have tended to fall. Polythene, par- 
ticularly, has developed very rapidly ; its high resistance 
to water, vapour, and chemicals, its toughness, visibility, 
and flexibility make it a good packaging materia! 
As a film, produced in sheets or by extrusion as “ layfiat 
tubing,” polythene has been used for the prepacking and 
home storage of foodstuffs, and as a protective bag for 
domestic textiles and machine parts. A polythene liner 
made from film turns a metal or board drum into 4 
cheaper, lighter, and more effective container. Rigid or 
squeezable polythene bottles have carved out a growing 
market in cosmetics and pharmaceuticals; and 
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collapsible tubes made from polythene or polyvinyl- 


hloride offer an effective though as yet expensive alter- 
tive to collapsible tubes made from metal. Apart 
m polythene, “Pliofilm” (rubber hydrochloride) 
nd “ cellophane ” are used for prepacking food. Both 
ve advantages that polythene lacks, and vice versa ; 
d both a “ Pliofilm-Cellophane” laminate and a 
lythene-coated “ cellophane ” have appeared on the 
irket. 
[he self-service store is often suggested as the logical 
d to the packaging and branding developments of the 
t few decades. The impact of these stores upon the 
kaging industry in this country has only just really 
egun. Although well over 2,000 self-service stores 
‘e been opened in different parts of Britain within 
e last five years, and the rate at which they are appear- 
g seems to be increasing, some 530,000 retail busi- 
‘sses still operate on the counter sales system and a 
rge range of food and non-food products are still 
ought in bulk and sold retail by quantity or 
eight. Packaging of all goods becomes essential 
full self-service to protect products from the 
handling they get when the shopper is allowed 


ean 


More Seasonable Markets 


\ TOCK markets this week have assumed a more seasonable 
S —and therefore less rosy—appearance. The spectacle 
f continuously rising prices and very active dealings in the 
dog days of mid-August was so abnormal that it could 
carcely have been expected to last. And in industrials, at 
least, the pace since the Bank holiday had been exception- 
ally fast ; a pause for breath-taking was evidently overdue. 
It has come this week, and the Financial Times Ordinary 
hare index, which reached a new peak of 167.7 last Friday, 
iad by Wednesday’s close fallen back to 166.2—=still, how- 
ever, retaining a rise of over six full points since end-July. 
The gilt-edged market had begun to sag a few days earlier, 
and on each of the first three days of this week it eased 
‘urther. This meant that the long-expected Electricity loan, 
having obviously gained substantially through being held 
back until after the Government’s own operations of June 
and July, proved to be a little unfortunate in its detailed 
timing. A few weeks ago the market would have taken the 
issue in its stride ; but, as it was, the announcement made 
after business hours last Friday became a factor in the 
further sagging of prices this week. , 

In spite of the delay, however, the BEA’s borrowings 


Business Notes 
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to roam through a store and pick up = and 
examine everything before buying anything. A good 
packaging material for self service must not only protect 
the article. It must itself be robust and at the same time 
light in weight ; it should, if possible, allow the shopper 
to see just what it contains ; it should also be cheap to 
produce and lend itself to mechanised production. 
Above all, it should be attractive to look at and enhance 
the sales appeal of the pack. Self-service salesmanship 
aims at impulse buying, more perhaps than anything 
else. Self-service retailers want to show the price as 
well as the goods, which may require redesign of 
established packs ; and with no shop assistant to answer 
questions, comparatively informative labelling may be 
preferred. But if its demands are more rigorous, self- 
service offers the packaging industry a considerable 
widening of its horizons. The super market, where the 
customer can buy under one roof all the household 
goods a family requires, may draw into the prepackag- 
ing field all the prerequisites of modern living—non- 
branded goods as well as branded, Lea Valley cabbage 
and continental delicatessen, nylon socks as well as 
toothpaste. 





this time are smaller than on any of the three previous occa- 
sions. The issue totalled {100 million, and took the form 
of a second tranche of 33 per cent Guaranteed stock, 1976- 
79, offered at 100}, compared with the price of 99 at which 
the first {150 million of this stock was issued in May, 1950. 
Last year’s borrowing amounted to £125 million, also by 
way of a second tranche of an existing stock—the 4} per 
cent stock, 1974-1979, issued at par in April, 1953, and at 
99 in April, 1952. The cutting down of the size of the 
issue, it is interesting to note, does not reflect any abate- 
ment of the pace of BEA demands. This year’s issue is 
actually £4.6 million less than the amount of the 
Authority’s temporary loans outstanding on July 31st last, 
whereas last year’s loan exceeded the temporary borrow- 
ings (at March 31, 1953) by nearly £33 million. The 
change of policy may have reflected a hope that interest 
rates will fall still further ; but, as it turned out, it helped 
to cushion the impact upon a somewhat uncertain market. 
The terms were cut very fine, for the existing tranche, 
having been quoted a few days previously at 101;', middle, 
had dropped by the eve of the announcement to 101%, 
including 18s. of gross accrued interest. There was 
therefore no scope at all for the stags; and on 


Wednesday, when the issue was made, the existing 
stock finished at 101;;. It is therefore a fair presumption 
that a substantial slice of the stock has. been taken by the 





“ departments” for resale as opportunity offers. There 
was, of course, no indication of this in the official announce- 
ment of the allotments. Applications for £250,000 or less 
were allotted in full, and larger applications were scaled 
down to 78 per cent—a slightly larger propor tion than that 
accorded to the 44 per cent issue last year. Upon its debut 
on Thursday the stock was quoted at a fractional discount, 
but by the close of business it had slipped to § discount 
in a gilt edged market that was sliding rather faster, with 
War Loan down j on the day, at a net price of less than 9o. 


Sterling Sags, and Bill Rates Rise 


HIS softening of gilt edged, though partly attributable 
- to technical factors in the gilt edged market itself, 
owes something to two notable developments in other 
financial markets. A few weeks ago the majority view in 
stock markets, if not also in banking circles, was that the 
trend of interest rates could only be downwards and that 
the next move in Bank rate was much more likely to be 
down than up. Early this month, however, many people 
began to have second thoughts, and the talk about an 
early reduction in Bank rate died down. The complacent 
view has now been further jolted by the action of the dis- 
count market, which last week unexpectedly cut its tender 
price for the week’s offering of Treasury bills, so that the 
average discount rate at which the bills were allotted rose 
rather sharply. This rate, after being virtually unchanged 
for five weeks at around 31s. 3d. per cent, rose last Friday 
to 31s. 10.56d. per cent—not much less than its level 
of early July. 

Such changes in the discount market are often no more 
than the technical mancuvrings of the market houses in 
their tactics in meeting “ outside” competition, and such 
moves may be quickly reversed. But on this occasion the 
market does seem to have been responding to wider 
trends and to an easing of the demand for bills. 
The most striking of these trends is the weakening of 
sterlin When the intense and abnormal demand for 
sterling subsided after the reduction of Bank rate last May, 
the sterling-dollar rate slipped back from its upper limit of 
$2.82 and settled at around $2.81. In the early days of 
this month it eased further, to $2.8114, and since then 
has suffered several sharper falls—carrying it to $2.81} by 
Thursday last. The rate is still comfortably above the 
parity of $2.80 and there is no reason to suppose that the 
fall is anything more than the traditional weakening that 
results from the payments for imports—notably of grain and 
cotton—at this time of the year. But it is evidence that 
the speculative and capital factors cannot be depended 
upon to run strongly and continuously in Britain’s favour. 
The forward contracts for repurchase of dollars that were 
entered into last spring when money was rushing into 
London are now maturing ; and it seems evident that these 
switches are not being renewed, for the premium on the 
forward dollar has now almost disappeared for one month 
contracts and is very tiny even for three months. Mean- 
while, the rate for US Treasury bills in New York has risen 
from 0.616 per cent in early June to 0.898 per cent last 
Monday, the highest rate since mid-April. 
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Unexplained and Inexplicable 


ORD KENNET, the chairman of the Capital Issues ‘ 1m 
mittee, now reigns over only a-shadow of his {: 
kingdom, but it is a vexatious shadow. Two exampl:. of 
issues on which the committee, as the mouthpiece « 
Treasury, still does come down decisively have been b. 
the public this week. Swears and Wells, the furriers, 
been refused permission to make a free scrip issue of 
new 5s. “B” ordinary share for every £1 of ordinary or 
“ A” ordinary stock held—a one-for-four free issue. 
Capital Issues Committee never states its reasons—.nd 
wisely—but the reason can be deduced. The distribution 
would have involved the capitalisation of £200,000 of 
company’s capital reserve and that would have meant us ng 
part of the £630,111 book profit which resulted from 
revaluing the company’s freehold and long leasehold proper 
ties as at January 1st this year. The values were th 
the company wanted to use them to tidy up its capital 
structure, but since they result from the inflation of property 
values official: policy says they shall not be used. Instead 
the company has been able to capitalise only £50. 
which passes through the mesh of the official net, and the 
scrip issue is one ‘*B” 5s. share for every £4 of stock he'd. 
It may take the company four years to reach its objective 
but it does not stop it paying what dividend it thinks 
It has declared an interim dividend of 7} per cent, com- 
pared with nil last year, when a single payment of 12} per 
cent was made. 

The other problem before the Capital Issues Commit'ce 
is a familiar one—Mr J. Gibson Jarvie. In the course of 
a speech not calculated to ingratiate himself with officialdom, 
the chairman of United Dominions Trust discloses that | 
last application to raise capital was made to the CIC on 
July 2oth, but that so far no decision has been announce1. 
In logic the decision should be “ Yes.” United Domini 
Trust uses its money, among other objectives, for hire p: 
chase finance. The Board of Trade restrictions on h 
purchase have gone; Treasury control ought to go too, 
only because it is leaking like a sieve. The 170 compan 
recently formed with capitals of £50,000 or less to do hir: 
purchase finance without Treasury control are part of 1 
leak. Mr Jarvie mentions another—the funds that Unite! 
Dominions Trust acquired by selling its shares in Ryd 
Discount Company. It is a sale that the trust wou'd 
have considered opportune in any event. But it has co: 
tributed “something to sustain our fight against tb 
constricting coils of the Treasury.” 
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Data from Distillers 


NFALTERINGLY, Sir Henry Ross in his statement accom 
panying the full accounts of Distillers leads share- 
holders through the maze of accounting digits, setting then 
against the industrial background. He explains that the 
remarkable advance in trading profits from £13 million to 
£19.7 million, which brought in its train an increase iv 
the ordinary dividend from 224 to 25 per cent, was duc 
to bigger exports of Scotch whisky and to the recovery 
in trade in the chemicals and plastics divisions. 
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Polishing 
in Sweden 
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Pile driving 
in Holland 


Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


Pushing back the sea is a full time job in Holland. Aiding 
the Dutch in their age-old battle are Atlas-Copco sheeting 
drivers now at work sinking piles and sheetings on the vast 
new Zuider Zee project. Doing a very different kind of job 
on the shores of the Baltic are Atlas-Copco pneumatic 
polishing machines, Installed on the production lines of an 
ultra-modern automobile plant, these and similar small 
hand tools are playing an important part in Sweden’s 


growing automobile industry. As in Holland and Sweden, 
so in almost every part of the world—Atlas-Copco is on the 
job wherever compressed air is working hardest. 
Atlas-Copco provides equipment for every conceivable appli- 
cation of compressed air. Add to this, the servicing and de- 
livery facilities of allied companies* in 37 countries, and you 
realise why Atlas-Copco are among the world’s leading 
compressed air specialists. 


* Atlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Ailas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfos and Sampa. 
Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THE ATLAS DIESEL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 





ManeA gainst Mosquito 


Ma aria has killed more men than wars have ever done. Its 
conquests in days gone by have played a large part in deter- 
mining the pattern of civilisation. Even during the last war, 
its influence was felt in many theatres of operation. It often 
caused more casualties to Service personnel than were inflicted 


by the enemy. 


Prior to 1925, the only anti-malarial in general 
use was quinine. In that year the synthetic compound 
pamaquin was introduced, to be followed by mepacrine in 


1930. Although these drugs represented a great advance in 


the prevention and treatment of the disease, it was not until 
1944 that efforts to find a more effective and less toxic drug 
resulted in the discovery of ‘Paludrine’ in the I.C.I. research 
laboratories. The new drug proved supreme in the protection 
and treatment of all those working in malarious areas and, 
after being in use for some eight years, it is established in 
world medical practice as a vital attacking force in the fight 
against the disease. 

In numerous countries ‘Paludrine’ is being used extensively 
by Governments, large employers of labour, the armed forces, 
and in countless households. 
malaria was exceptionally low among those troops of the 
Commonwealth Division who received the drug as a matter of 
routine. Furthermore, ‘Paludrine’ was one of the drugs 
carried by the successful Everest expedition. Tested in war, 
proved in peace, “Paludrine’ is playing a significant part in 
safeguarding the health of millions of people of many races 
and creeds. It is only one of the discoveries of world signifi- 
cance which have accrued from I.C.I.’s research and develop- 
ment programme—a programme to which the company 
devotes no less than £7,500,000 per year. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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AIR PURIFICATION 


In addition to normal air-conditioning, a vast Air 
Purification System makes doubly certain that the 
atmosphere throughout the Ediswan Lamp Fac- 
tory is as clinically-clean and free of microscopic 
dust particles as human skill and ingenuity can 
contrive. 


This immense plant consists of several 
Pumping Stations, each operated by 
25 h.p. motors which deliver heat- 
treated, purified air via distributor 
ducts throughout the entire fac- 
tory. Each Pumping Station 
circulates no less than 159,000 
cubic feet (5} tons) of air per 
minute! The temperature of the 
circulated air is precisely stabil- 
ised by thermostatic control. 
This is another example of the strict 
control and technical care insisted up- 
on at every stage in the manufacture of 
Royal “ Ediswan’’ Lamps. Nothing is 
left to chance—careful testing and check- 
ing of every lamp ensures that each con- 
forms io the highest standard of requirement. 


EDISWAN™ 


The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies 
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Yotal exports of whisky in 1953 at 13.2 million proof 
ions were the highest ever reached and releases to 
home trade of 4.35 million gallons were the highest 
» 1947. Since the beginning of the year, when the 
ingements between the Government and the trade asso- 
tion. to control the home trade came to an end, more 
isky has been released for the home market. More 
ky has also been allocated for export in 1954 than in 
53, but demand is not yet satisfied. A large proportion 
the stocks of whisky held by the trade are still not fully 
tured, but in the past year Distillers acquired “ certain 
tantial stocks ” (including partly matured stocks) which 
| enable the company to increase the quantity available 
sale in the near future. These acquisitions are reflected 
the increase in the stocks held by the group from £55 
lion to over £62 million. While the heart of the business 
s sound as ever, its other interests represented by the 
justrial divisions report “ steady recovery and progress.” 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Mar. 31, 1953 Mar. 31, 1954 
+ 4 

assets, less depreciation.... 16,034,964 —-17,197,650 

investments ...5..cecccee 7,471,603 7,244,652 

it a ate oo ee 70,844,965 76,000,090 


} cc ee etee cn oo alee es 55,120,669 62,339,037 
l nventmeete oS cdc 5 oe 2,030,111 419,137 


irrent assets 


ind Tax Reserve Certificates 13,085,743 14,578,700 
ture and loan stocks....... 18,224,250 16,598,732 
tal LOGGER VES sere tk a oewaseccer 7,441,011 9,129,775 
nue. RON ol ues bk beds 29,296,331 53,301,863 
NESEY CONE oi ato o0 ek BA woe 22,916,507 23,375,761 


The supply of raw materials has been both freer and cheaper 
and on occasion Distillers has been able to reduce prices, 


“with a beneficial effect on sales and earnings.” The 


recovery in the chemicals division is symbolised by the 
promise of a maiden dividend from British Petroleum 
Chemicals. Supported by Sir Henry’s comment that the 
“favourable trend has been fully maintained during the 
current year,” Distillers’ balance sheet has acquired a 
brighter Jook. 

Among the most important of the balance sheet changes 

the increase in the ordinary capital and in capital reserves. 
Most of this represents the issue of 2 million 4s. 
ordinary shares at 17s. each as part of the consideration 
for the acquisition of the entire share capital of Train 
and McIntyre. The balance of the increase was the result 
of the conversion of a further part (amounting to £264,525) 
of the 1964 § per cent unsecured loan stock into ordinary 
stock. Distillers has also repaid another £1 million of the 
35 per cent loan stock. The repayment of its loan stocks 
is a continuing liability for the company until 1960. Hence 
{1 million has to be appropriated from profits each year to 
balance the repayments. The burden is lightened to the 
extent that 1964 loan stock is converted, and when Sir Henry 
reminds holders of that stock that the terms of conversion 
become less favourable after November, he doubtless 
has the interest of the company as well as of the stock- 
holders in mind. 


Trade Deficit Halved 


Aw. jump in British exports with no increase in imports 
almost halved the gross visible trade deficit last month. 
July had 27 working days, three more than June and the 
jump of £30 million to £247.0 million fob in the value 
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of exports matched that increase in the working month. 
Last month’s exports were 10 per cent above the 
monthly average for the second quarter and five per cent 
higher than in July last year. Re-exports were also higher 
at £9.3 million. Despite the longer month, the value of 
imports fell slightly to £289.8 million cif compated with 
£291.0 million in June, though the total was four per cent 
more than the monthly average for the first half of this 
year. The trade deficit fell to £33.5 million, against 
£64.§ million in June, bringing the average deficit for the 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 











(f million—monthly averages) 
| Imports | Exports |Re-exports} Trade 
| c.i.f. | f£0.b. f.o0.b. deficit 
1953 :— | | 
lst quarter.... | \272-4 208 -5 10-0 | 53:9 
fa irate 291-7 210-0 8-0 73°7 
ee. iat whens 274-8 211-6 8-5 | 54-8 
ee inca ae 230-6 8-7 | 36-8 
lst quarter.... | 273-7 224-4 9:3 | 40-0 
2nd ,, .... | 284-0 223-8 8-6 | 51-6 
a cannes | 289-8 247-0 9-3 | 33°5 
EXPORTS TO NORTH AMERICA 
USA Canada Total 
1953 :— 
5 GUM . cis cneuieas 12-7 11-3 24-1 
Sn in 1! Heda s aed 13-9 15-7 29-5 
3rd ‘es. Keuteedatbanss 13°99 | 128 26-7 
4th ig’ “See elle keaues 12-4 12-5 24-9 
1954 :— 
It CURSOR 6 3 soo cuntacns 11-9 =| 10-5 22°4 
Se SOV cheoweenea 12-5 | 42-1 24-7 
We 5 ce ee | pe | us 24-1 


* Provisional. 


first seven months of the year down to £44.0 million a 
month, compared with £61.5 million in the same period of 
last year. 

Exports to North America rose slightly from £23.5 mil- 
lion to £24.1 million. Shipments to Canada accounted 
for this increase, being £600,000 higher at {11.3 million, 
while shipments to the United States were almost un- 
changed at {12.9 million. Though exports to North 
America have recovered from the worst effects of the reces- 
sion there, much ground has still to be made up. The 
July total was nearly 20 per cent below the level of a year 
ago, shipments to Canada being 24 per cent lower and 
those to the United States being 15 per cent lower. 


More Steel Offers 


OT since the process of selling the nationalised steel 
N companies to the public began last October has the 
atmosphere looked as favourable as it does now. Of the 
four issues that have been offered, Lancashire Steel ordinary 
alone remains fractionally below the offer price. The 
most recent offer, Stewarts and Lloyds, commands a 
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premium of nearly 3s. per share over the offer price of 35s. 
Opinion in the city, which has long been divided as to the 
wisdom of rushing the sales, has now hardened. Most 
people, including Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency, would welcome another public offer in the present 
atmosphere of active markets. To make the arrangements 
in August is proving most difficult. Important people both 


Issue Lowest Price 
Price Mark Aug. 19 
United Steel Ord. {1 ......06 25/- 22 25/3 
Lancashire Steel Ord. fl a 22/- 19/6 21 6 
Lancashire Steel 54% Pref. £1.. 21/- 20/44 21/6 
Stewarts & Lloyds Ord. {1..... 35/- 34/6 357/9}* 
* 22/93 in the 20s paid form. 


in the financial institutions that would have to underwrite 
and support the offer and in the companies themselves are 
away. 

It had been widely expected that the ordinary shares of 
Dorman Long and Company would be the subject of the 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency’s next offer 
to the public. That no longer looks likely because of the 
difficulty of assessing with prospectus accuracy the com- 
pany’s heavy development programme. Active preparations 
for a public offer are going ahead with the Whitehead Iron 
and Steel Company, John Summers and Sons, and Colvilles, 
but no decision has yet been taken as to which will be the 
subject of the first offer. 


Free Scrip from Cunard 


ARSIMONY, not mere conservatism, has often been the 
P critics’ epithet for the dividend policies of the shipping 
cempanies. Massive asset values and substantial, though 
fluctuating, earnings give an edge to their criticisms. The 
critics pressed their complaints at the Jast annual 
general meeting of Cunard Steamship Company, when 
they were asked to approve the mere repetition of the 
16 per cent dividend. After the meeting a dissatisfied 
stockholder, Mr Lionel Childs, decided to register a private 
company designed to “exert all legitimate pressure” on 
the directors of Cunard to declare a 100 per cent free 
scrip issue and an increased dividend. 

Whether it be pressure of critics, or force of circum- 
stance, shipping boards do move in their own good time. 
The directors of Cunard have now announced a free scrip 
issue of two new {1 ordinary shares for every three held. 
The new free scrip issue will require the capitalisation of 
£5,198,910 from reserves. This figure looks substantial 
when set against the company’s issued ordinary capital of 
£7,798,346, but it is dwarfed by the £33,898,540 in 
“capital, ship replacement, general and contingencies re- 
serves,” to say nothing of the {1,566,000 in the share 
premium account and the {1,238,910 balance of profit 
carried forward. Admittedly, the company at the end 
of last year had an outstanding liability of nearly £18 
million on contracts for new ships but it also had over 
£35 miliion in liquid assets. 

A scrip issue is nothing but a book-keeping transaction, 
tidying up the balance sheet, unless it also implies 
more liberal dividends. On the matter of dividends 
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the Cunard directors are in the fashion in being stud usly 
non-commital. They say: “the proposed capitali-atign 
carries no implication as to the rates of the future diy jend 
which will continue to be determined by the boa-d in 
the light of conditions prevailing at the time.” Th. new 


shares will rank only for the final dividend and i 
any further interim declared in respect of the curren: 
An interim of 24 per cent has already been paid an. the 
reference to the further interim harks back to the 

man’s statement that “the board will assess the sit: 
again at their October meeting this year.” Investors have 
grown accustomed to shadow-boxing by directors in «heir 
statements on free scrip issues and dividends and the 
welcome the stock market gave the Cunard announcement 
was unabashed ; the £1 ordinary stock units were marked 


up from 44s. to 48s., taking other shipping shares up with 
them. 


Peak Output of Sulphuric Acid 


ONSUMPTION of sulphuric acid is as good a guide to 
C the tempo of British industry as any of the production 
indices. From the record average of 170,000 tons a month 
in the last quarter of 1953, consumption of sulphuric acid 
rose to a new peak of 176,000 tons a month in the first 
quarter of this year, before declining seasonally to 167,000 
tons a month in the second quarter. Production of acid 
in the first half of the year reached a record tota! of 
1,040,000 tons, and for the whole of the year should com- 
fortably exceed 2 million tons, compared with 1,875,000 in 
1953. 

The extent of the switch from crude sulphur to pyrites 
for acid production in Britain in recent years is_remark- 
able. In 1950, before the sulphur shortage enforced this 
change-over, sulphur was used to produce §7 per cent of 
the acid and pyrites was used for 1§ per cent. By the irst 
half of this year sulphur was used for only 35 per cent nd 
pyrites for as much as 32 per cent. The other main sources 
of sulphur for acid manufacture are indigenous“anhyd':':, 
and sulphur recovered from zinc concentrates and spent 
oxide. Two more pyrites burning plants, having a com- 
bined annual capacity of about 70,000 tons of acid, w'!! 
come into operation later this year. Further expansion 
will come from anhydrite plants. 

By the end of this year the capacity of Imperial Chemi.:! 
Industries’ anhydrite plant at Billingham, Co. Durhai 
should be raised by 75,000 tons to 175,000 tons a y: 
Solway Chemicals, an associate of Marchon Produ 
should have a plant of about 75,000 tons annual capac 
in operation in Cumberland early next year. United S:'- 
phuric Acid Corporation, financed jointly by major us: 's 
of acid in this country, is building a plant of 150,000 tos 
annual capacity at Widnes, Lancs, which is due to co! 
into operation by about the middle of 1955. Althou 


S 


production of acid from new anhydrite and pyrites pla: 
is more costly than from American sulphur, their use b's 
been officially encouraged to lessen Britain’s dependen 

upon American sulphur. That is why imports of sulphu: 
for acid-making have been restricted by licence to thos: 
requirements that cannot be met from other materials—wi!: 
the result that there is now some spare capacity amon: 
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the sulphur-burning plants. But there are signs that the 
industry itself is anxious to end this questionable form of 
tection when the new plants are established. Well over 
ree-quarters of the total production of sulphuric acid 
nes from firms which use two or more of the three raw 
terials—sulphur, anhydrite, pyrites—and they might 
prefer to have complete freedom to operate their 
ants in the way that suits them best at any particular 


Brazil Dodges the Issue 


RAZIL has taken another nibble at its chronic problem 
B of maintaining exports in the. face of continuing 
lation. Not for the first time, the complaint may be 
sgravated rather than relieved. The system of export 
nuses has been extended in a way that is equivalent to 
: devaluation (for exporters only) of 20 to 30 per cent. 
Exporters of coffee are still to be paid a bonus of 5 
uzeiros, and other exporters a bonus of 10 cruzeiros, on 
official rate of 18 cruzeiros to the dollar, but only 
80 per cent of the value of exports will rank for this special 
4 treatment. The remaining 20 per cent will be apparently 
a transferable at the free market rate, at present over 60 
o cruzeiros to the dollar. This free rate has hitherto been used 
i solely for non-trade transactions—primarily for payments 
Es n invisible account and financial settlements. As one-fifth 
f export proceeds will now be convertible at the free rate, 
the effective rate for exports seems to be about 31 cruzeiros 
a to the dollar for coffee and 35 cruzeiros to the dollar for 
her products. 
For coffee, Brazil’s most important export crop, the 
devaluation has almost certainly been overdone. The drop 
demand for Brazilian coffee was not only due to 
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resistance to the high minimum price of 87 US cents a lb 
fob Santos—now effectively reduced because the value of 
the cruzeiro is lower—it was also seasonal. When buyers 
re-enter the market, Brazilian export prices are unlikely 
to be as low as the full extent of the devaluation, and 
internal prices may rise still further. It would have 
been better to scrap the minimum than dodge round it. 
For cotton, the second most important crop, there is no 
justification at all for devaluation. This season Brazil has 
priced its cotton competitively, and exports have recovered 
sharply. The export price has not changed—there is no 
reason why it should. Sellers will therefore reap the entire 
gain, thus adding more fuel to the inflation. 

The new regulations have no direct effect on British 
exporters. At present Brazil is using nearly all 
its scanty earnings of sterling to pay off the arrears 
of commercial debt and to maintain its imports of oil; 
recently some releases of sterling were made to Brazilian 
importers through the unique system of currency auctions 
—which is unfortunately to be maintained—but the 
amounts were quite small and the premiums paid pheno- 
menally high. It is difficult to see how any secure basis 
for the restoration of Anglo-Brazilian trade can be laid 
until Brazil stops nibbling away at its problem by dis- 
criminatory exchange control and bites at inflation at the 
root. 


Oil in the Steel Industry 


O other industry inside Britain since the war has gone 
N so far as the steel industry in converting from coal 
to oil. The shift has made it the largest inland consumer 
of fuel oil, but its total demand for fuel and power is so 
huge that it ranks only after the electricity and gas industries 





Automatic Transmission for the Small Car? 


A UTOMATIC transmission is on its FREE MAGNETIC 

A way to becoming universal on gy, ,——\— _ 

American cars. All the various designs oy 

offered by American manufacturers i] ea : 
OWDE 


embody some form of fluid flywheel, 
based on the Vulcan-Féttinger patents, 
: and first applied to car transmission by 
: Daimlers in Britain. Unfortunately, the 
considerable power losses involved in the 
hydraulic stage of all such transmissions 
and the extra weight and cost involved, 
make it uneconomic to apply any such 
mechanism to small European cars. But 
automatic or semi-automatic  trans- 
mission for such cars may have been 
brought nearer by a “magnetic particle 
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driving and driven members of the 
clutch ; and a solid drive is established 
comparable with that given by an 
ordinary friction clutch. 

This clutch can be embodied in cars 
without, initially, any major design 
changes. A simple magnetic clutch 
would enable the clutch pedal to be 
abolished, and the electrical actuation of 
the clutch to be accomplished by 
switches controlled by the ordinary gear 
lever. Thus—provided the synchromesh 
mechanism of the gear box is robust 
enough for the heavier duty thrown on 
it—semi-automatic transmission would 
be achieved. 

Further developments, however, can 
be achieved by using two such magnetic 


POWDER WHEN MAGNETIZED 
ENGAGES CLUTCH 
ee 


clutch,” developed first by the Eaton 
Manufacturing Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and in its later stages by S. Smith and 
Son (England) Ltd., who have patent 
rights for all countries except North 
America, 

The drawing shows the basic prin- 
ciples of the clutch. The space between 
the driving and the driven members of 
the clutch contains a powder consisting 





of ferro-magnetic particles and a “dry 
lubricant” such as french chalk or 
graphite. The driving member embodies 
a solenoid or electro-magnet. When 
an electric current, of the order of 3 
amps on a 12 volt system, is passed 
through this solenoid a magnetic field 
is created; the magnetic particles 
atrange themselves in the lines of this 
field so as to form a link between the 


clutches, each driving a different train 
of gears in a redesigned gear box. There 
seems to be no obstacle to the develop- 
ment of an automatic transmission that 
would give the same ease of control as 
the most advanced type of American 
mechanism, but without the extra 
weight, or the loss of power and conse- 
quent increased fuel consumption, which 
the latter involves. 
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as a consumer of coal, directly and as hard coke. It uses 
more than a million tons of fuel oil and buys nearly 
21 million tons of coal and 33 million tons of coke every 
year. In its current statistical bulletin, the British Iron and 
Steel Federation considers the scope for a further shift to 
oil, and concludes that this is fairly large—but dependent 
upon the future trends of price of the two fuels. 

Of the steel industry’s total coal purchases more than 
14 million tons go into the industry’s coke ovens. There 1s 
at present no possibility of replacing any of this coking coal 
by oil ; coke is required in the blast furnace as a reducing 
agent as well as a fuel. Of the other six million tons of 
coal, about 3 million tons is used in open-hearth steel- 
making, where oil has marked technical advantages ; there 
would be less chance of replacing the remainder by oil. But 
some opportunity for extending the use of oil may lie in 
its further substitution for coke-oven gas in the steel furnaces, 
and the sale of the gas thus freed to town gas systems, 

Steelworks get fairly considerable rebates for quantity 
on the published price of about £9 15s. a ton for fuel oil 
though not of the order that has been suggested for the 
big new power station at Marchwood, so that few works 
consider using oil to burn under boilers). Coal prices 
have risen much more than those of fuel oil since 
before the war, and it has been this change in 
relative prices that has made the industry’s shift to oil 
practicable. Even so, at the prices the steel industry pays 
for fuel oil, it is still about twice as expensive, ton for ton, 
as coal, and the advantage of some §0 per cent in calorific 
value does not wholly wipe out this difference in price. 
There seems little doubt that the trend of coal prices, even 
given the present pricing policies of ‘the National Coal 
Board, is upward ; for a few years, fuel oil prices may soften, 
though their medium-term trend is a question over which 
there is some difference of view in the oil industry. Further 
substitution of use of oil in steel furnaces that do not yet 
use it, however, may depend considerably upon yet another 
price—the price at which the coke-oven gas it might replace 
could be sold to the gas industry. And that price for coke- 
oven gas, which derives from a formula set in the days 
when the gas industry took it off the steelworks’ hands as a 
waste product, now seems to the steelmakers to be too low. 


Fifty-Eighth Variety 


FIFTY-EIGHTH variety from H. J. Heinz, Limited— 
A appetising but non-comestible—will be on sale to 
the public at the beginning of November. This line is 
of 4} per cent redeemable cumulative preference shares of 
£1 each, redeemable finally at 21s. in 1990. If markets are 
then firm, some shares will be available to the public at 
slightly over 20s. per share—a well covered 4} per cent 
less than redemption price. This will be the first oppor- 
tunity for the general investing public to take even a prior 
charge interest in the English branch of H. J. Heinz. Some 
years ago Helbert, Wagg and Co. placed privately without 
a quotation {14 million of 4 per cent redeemable preference 
shares, offering as a sweetener 10 per cent of the equity of 
the company to the allottees. The rema®ing 90 per cent 
of the equity, which has now grown to £2,925,000 in £1 
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ordinary shares, is held by the parent company, !{. J. 
Heinz. Inc. 


Now the time has come for the English company to rajse 


fresh money. It has been using a Ministry of Supply {1 tory 
to which the Ministry has the right of re-entry, an! for 


greater security of tenure the company has acquired 
near Wigan on which it will build its extensions. T 
the cost, £14 million of new 43 per cent redeemable p -fer- 
ence capital is being placed on September 3rd. 
proposed to raise the rate of dividend on the existing « per 
cent preference shares to 44 per cent and to postpo: . 
sinking fund due to begin in 19§5 until 1961. The who /3 


Site 


million of preference capital will thus be merged ino a 
single class for which a Stock Exchange quotation wi! be 
sought. 

This rearrangement invites the question of a possible 
quotation for Heinz ordinary shares. They would be an 
attractive investment, for they pay 28 per cent and the 
accounts show no break in the company’s progress. But 


a marketing of these shares is still far off ; the parent com- 
pany is not ready to part with any of its 90 per cent holdin 
and the British shareholders are not anxious to part with 
as much of their 10 per cent holding as would be necessary 
to start a market. 


Hopes from Greece 


STRONG delegation from the Council of Foreign boad- 

holders is expected to go to the Greek debt discussions 
that begin in Paris on September 2oth. It is also hoped 
Hambros Bank will send at least an observer, since Hambros 
are paying agents for the Greek loans in London and wil! 
presumably also have to negotiate separately a settlement 
on the bonds of the National Mortgage Bank of Gr 
Representatives of the other main creditors of Gree 
America and France—will also be there, and Mr Eu: 
Black, chairman of the World Bank, is being kept {1'l; 
informed of the progress of the discussions ; the bond- 
holders’ strong card is that Greece desires to borrow f: 
the World Bank and the. bank will naturally be intere: 
in the country’s creditworthiness. 


The delicate manceuvring which has paved the way ‘o 
a meeting between Greece and its long-term debtors 
given no inkling of what Greece intends to offer. 1: 
summons from Greece to the bondholders’ representati\°s 
to go to Athens-on July 26th implies that Greece intei's 
an offer of some sort, and the insistence of the bondholde’.’ 
representatives that the meeting should take place in on¢ 
of the creditor countries equally implies that they wish t!« 
subject now to be treated seriously. Even when allowan.- 
is made for its poverty, Greece has a deplorable record .s 
a debtor. 
approximately £80 million (excluding arrears of intere 
been in total default since early in the war, but even befor: 
the war Greece was for many years paying substantially les: 
than the contractual interest on its bonds. The scale w 
43 per cent of the bondholders’ entitlement when Gree: : 
was invaded and payments ceased in 1941. So far the Gre 
government has given no hint of what sum it considers its 
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able.to pay. But economic conditions have improved sub- 


Not only have the foreign loans amounting © 
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Last year Serge Lifar presented 
‘Cinema’ in an interesting and 


original programme. The theme 





centres round a young dancer in 
Hollywood, and the illustration 
shows Vyroubova with Lifar 
himself as Chaplin. 
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PARENT COMPANY OF 


PRODUCTS INCLUDE; Ingots and Billets INTERNATIONAL ALLOYS, LTD. 
Sand and Die-Castings RENFREW FOUNDRIES, LTD. 
Bars, Sections, Tubes and Forgings SOUTHERN FORGE, LTD. 
Buildings and Engineering Structures S.M.D. ENGINEERS, LTD. 
Containers and Food Equipment WARWICK PRODUCTION CO., LTD. 


ALMIN LIMITED - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS - Telephone FARNHAM COMMON 595 
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Brighter 
Prospects 
in the Factory 


and the BALANCE OF POWER 


BRITAIN’S FACTORIES are using more 
electricity. Individual electric drives 
for machines, electrically driven blow- 
ers, compressors and pumps, electric- 
ally controlled continuous processes, 
electric handling equipment ; 
wherever you look, electricity is 
turning the wheels of industry. 


Greater use of electricity in factories 
means greater productivity, cleanli- 
ness, efficiency and reliability—more 
contented workers. It all adds up to 
increased efficiency. How does it 
affect other consumers of electricity? 
It’s very much to their advantage. 
Why? 


It’s a matter of balance. As more 
electricity is used in more ways, the 
different loads — occurring, in the 
main, at different times of the day— 
keep the generating plant more fully 
employed. And continuous full output 
from the power stations helps to 
reduce the cost of electricity. 






50% MORE POWER 
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Appreciating 
human needs 


The community depends upon steel. It is 
thus a national matter that the industry 
should prosper in order to provide stable 
conditions of employment and a large 
measure of social security for the many 
workers for whose welfare and health it is 
directly responsible. 
The United Steel company has for long 
concerned itself with these problems. As 
far back as 1882 a fund was founded at 
one of the oldest producing units to make 
provision for retired employees. More 
recently contributory pensions schemes 
were established to cover every worker in 
the Company’s employ. 
At the same time the Company has initiated 
many reforms based upon industrial pre- 
ventative and curative hygiene, with 
establishments of medical officers, 
nursing administration and adequate 
equipment well beyond the terms of 
national legislation. 
> 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 


LIMITED SHEFFIELD 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 

WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL COMPANY LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 

YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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stantially and the burden of transfer on the country’s foreign 
exchange resourees from any agreement will be approxi- 
mately halved because about half the external bonds are 
ady in Greek ownership. 
rhe most interesting of Greece’s sterling loans is the 
6 per cent Public Works issue of 1931 for that carries a 
it (for which a strong fight will be made) to be paid in a 
iety of currencies at attractive exchange rates. The most 
iable option at the moment being for payment in Swiss 
incs at 25.2215 francs to the £. This should make any 
ment on that loan worth a little more than double its 
ct sterling value. In general, investors should not pitch 
hopes high, for no one supposes that Greece will resume 
service on its loans; the 6 per cent bonds of 1931 
r { at about £42, while other 6 per cent Greek bonds are 
ling in the region of £25. 


Frozen Foods 


AST year British housewives may have spent as much 
_ as £§ million on quick frozen foods. This is less than 

ialfpenny in every pound of total expenditure on food ; 

t it still marks a major expansion in this little industry. 
In 1951 some 8,500 tons of fruit, vegetables, and fish were 

ck frozen—principally peas, beans, strawberries, and 

me white fish. By last year the total “ pack” had grown 
2 nearly 15,000 tons. Limited amounts of poultry, game, 
x and sausages are now being marketed in the quick frozen 
. ‘m, and experiments are also being made in selling the 
uick frozen concentrated fruit juices that have been so 
successful in the United States. Imports of frozen food 
have risen too, following the removal of import restrictions 
last year, but shipments have not yet regained the level 
they reached in 1947, when home production was tiny. 
lhe crop this year has been good, although bad weather 
has disorganised the packing plans of most processors. But 
the industry is confident that output and sales this year 
will beat those of 1953. 

As production has grown over the last two or three years, 
longer runs at the factory have enabled prices of frozen foods 
to be kept more or less steady despite increases in some 
processing costs. But the price of these foods is still the 
= main brake on expansion of sales, and the seasonal nature of 
t he industry limits scope for cost reduction. Processors can 
widen the range of their products, so as to stagger freezing 
throughout the picking months from end-May to early 
October, but the crop must still be frozen within an hour or 

of gathering, and this involves heavy investment in 
freezing equipment to handle the peak loads. Some off- 

‘ason work is to be found in repacking frozen fruit 
imported in bulk. Special handling and storage facilities, 
which now allow nation-wide distribution, add further to 
retail prices. More than 12,000 shops and stores are 
equipped with “zero cabinets,” but very few households 
boast separate home freezers or large enough ice 











-ompartments in their refrigerators to store much frozen 
‘ood, and most packs have therefore to be used, or at least 
opened, on the day of purchase. The main advantage to the 
housewife is the quality of the food when it comes to be 
eaten and the fact that nothing is wasted ; both features have 
also attracted many catering establishments. A pound of 
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packed frozen vegetables, ready to be cooked, is roughly 
equivalent to between 1} and 13 Ib of shop vegetables. With 
fish, which have recently been frozen in special trawlers, the 
wastage saved averages about 40 per cent. But quick freezers 
have apparently to beware of doing too much of the house- 
wife’s job. Quick frozen cooked food, for instance, has not 
been selling at all well. 


Coarse Grains Rising 


N contrast to a quiet market in wheat, trading in barley 
I and maize has been lively this month, and the London 
futures market in coarse grains has had its first spell of 
activity since it reopened in January. Prices of coarse 
grains, which have climbed fairly steadily since March, have 
risen by another {1 to £2 a ton this month. Futures prices 
are also higher, though still at a discount compared with 
the shipment market. Bad weather is responsible for the 
improved demand for imported barley. This has delayed 
the harvest in Britain and Northern Europe-by a month, 
and as the compounders of feeding-stuffs—like other 
sections of the grain trade—are still carrying minimum 
stocks, they have been obliged to buy more from abroad. 
Canadian feed barley has risen to about {25 a ton and 
Iraqi barley to over {21 a ton cif for September shipment. 
The squeeze on supplies of barley for this country was 
delayed a little by sales from government stocks, but these 
are now exhausted. The improved demand for maize 
results from the delay in shipments from Argentina ; the 
ports there are congested and some maize has been too 
moist to be shipped. Argentina claims to have sold almost 
all its exportable surplus ; but less than one-quarter of it 
appears to have been shipped so far. Sellers have had to 
pay penalties on their contracts, and some orders have had 
to be diverted to the United States, which is almost the 
only alternative source of maize at present. 

Maize has risen to about £27 a ton for September ship- 
ment ; it is relatively dearer than any other feeding-stuff. 
The rise is due less to the increased demand for American 
maize than to the latest official report on the American 
crop, which was estimated at 2,824 million bushels on 
August 1st. This was about 200 million bushels lower than 
private estimates, and it compares with an estimate of 
3,311 million bushels on July 1st and with an actual crop 
of 3,177 million last year. The advance in coarse grain 
prices, particularly of barley, has probably been restrained 
to some extent by cheap offers of American feed wheat at 
less than £20 a ton cif. Its use in feed cake is limited, how- 
ever, as is also the use of American red garlicky wheat ; 
this wheat is still rather cheap at less than {£22 a ton cif 
and is being bought for milling as well as for feed purposes. 

This season prices of home-produced and imported 
coarse grains, and of wheat also, will directly compete with 
each other for the first time in fourteen years. Last season 
the Ministry of Food was the residual buyer of home grains 
that did not fetch the guaranteed price, and later sold its 
stock at prices based on the world market. This season a 
deficiency payments scheme begins to operate ; the farmer 
sells at the market price and is afterwards reimbursed to 
the extent that the average market price falls short of the 
guaranteed price. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Steel output in July was affected by the coke-oven strike 
at Margam and by certain mechanical failures at a works 
These interruptions, plus the 
normal incidence of holidays, kept output down to 263,000 
ingot tons of steel a week, which compares with 371,000 
ingot tons a week in June and with 276,000 tons a week in 

u furnace output suffered no abnormal 
interruptions ; output was 211,000 tons a week, a record 


on the North-east coast. 


July, 1953. Blast 
for the month. 


* 


The managers of Orthodox Unit Trust have announced 


an offer for sale of 200,000 units at 10s. 8d. each, to yield 
£4 16s. 9d. per cent on the basis of current prices and 
dividends. This group has pursued an active selling policy 
but the present offer is an occasion on which it has taken 


advantage of the removal of the ban on issues by unit trusts 


of over £50,000, by making the equivalent of a public issue. 


* 


The British Government has signed a double taxation 
agreement, similar to those already in force with other 
European countries, with the Federal Government of 


Germany. 
* 


The Treasury has announced the return to the inter- 


ee 
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The new committee has been 


* 


Higher earnings and increased sales for the first | 
1954 are announced by the International Nickel Co: 
of Canada. Inventories have declined from $112.4 n 
on December 31st to $109.6 million on June 30th. 


Millions of US Dollars spy on 
1953 
Ist half 


1953 | 
2nd half Ist 


| 





Earnings per common share.. 


Net sales...ésisscies 
Net earnings ....... 
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176-1 
29°2 


$ $ 
1-93 1-61 2 
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162-5 | 17 
24°5 


The dividend rate this year has been held steady at 50 


per quarter, 


national monetary fund of $112 million which were drawn 
from the fund against payment in sterling in the period 


1947/8. 
* 


The Admiralty has dissolved its committee on the use 
of welding in shipbuilding and has replaced this by a new 
advisory committee on structural steel. The ship welding 
committee, which was formed early in 1943, carried out 
extensive experiments with welded ships, following the 
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TOOTAL. The ordinary dividend of 
10 per cent on a capital of £3,200,000 by 
Tootal for the year to June 30th was no 
surprise to investors, for that rate had 
been forecast when the company made its 
three for one free scrip issue last February. 
The dividend is equivalent to a rate of 
40 per cent on the original capital of 
£800,000, on which a dividend of 25 per 
cent was paid in 1952-53. Nevertheless, 
after the announcement the {1 ordinary 
shares lost 1s. Od. to 36s. 3d. in a weak 
market for textile shares ; at this price the 
shares offer a yield of about 5} per cent. 

The company has a well established 
position in the textile industry and has 
on occasion been a pioneer, as it was in 
crease resisting processes and in the move 
among producers to sell direct to the retail 
trade, but on this occasion the company 
does not appear to have recovered from 
recession as fast as other cotton spinning 
and manufacturing groups. The pre- 
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Ind Coope and Allsopp has made arrangements to 


| Company Notes 


liminary report shows that gross profits 
before tax have risen from £868,382 to 
£1,114,528 and net profits after tax from 
£540,676 to £713,024. But a footnote 
explains that the net profit of £713,024 
includes £207,187 clawed back from a 
guarantee relating to losses in earlier 
years by subsidiaries. If this sum is 
excluded the net surplus comes down to 
£505,837, while the previous year’s net 
profit of £540,676 was struck after charg- 
ing a loss of {£189,722 made by sub- 
sidiaries. It seems that this loss repre- 
sented a seasonal fluctuation, which the 
chairman then described as “neither un- 
usual nor disturbing,” and that it showed 
up so prominently in the accounts because 
1952-53 was the financial year in which 
the structure of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries was re-organised. It is to be 
hoped that the chairman will explain the 


significance of this £207,187 in the full 
accounts, 


for cash the whole of the share capital of Trounce: 
Company, comprising 38,000 6 per cent preference s! 
and 40,000 {1 ordinary shares. Trouncer, a private « 
pany, has a brewery in Shrewsbury and controls 63 lice 
premises. It will continue to operate as a separate tr: 
concern, brewing its own draught beers, 


INTERNATIONAL TEA. 
end of rationing has forced the gro 
refurbish their ideas, and to face fa: 
competitive conditions. Their m: 
of stock control have now to be | 
the will of the consumer—and not 
rules of the ration book. Some tim: 
International Tea began to mak: 
adjustment. It has tried the exper: 
of self-service stores. It reduced its s' 
giving itself room to manceuvre we 
advance of the day when rationing f 
came to an end. At the same tim 
profit margins have had to absorb incr 
in costs, particularly in wages. Hen 
may be that the tiny increase in its tr 
profits (from £1,735,834 to £1,755,35 
the year to May 1st masks a much 
substantial increase in turnover, as | 
in 1952-53. 


The slight increase in trading p! 


has been followed by an even more m: 
advance in net profits. 


by only £6,601 to £563,992. With 


an infinitesimal difference in earnings, 
not surprising that the latest appropri: 
account is almost the exact replica : 
immediate predecessor. In the latest 
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iced 
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large number of failures that occurred in welded sh 
built, mainly in America, in wartime, and pr 
a number of reports upon the technique. |: 
clusions pointed to the importance of the “ 
ness” of the steel used, a quality that had require 
tively little attention in shipbuilding steel when rivet: 
struction was used. 
to conduct research into the qualitities required in 
building steels today, and possibly to set standa 
performance for these steels. 
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319 has been retained by sub- 


ries, 


compared with £128,593, and 
ame appropriation of £200,000 has 
made to the parent company’s 


ral reserve ; only £667 has been added 


ow 











iCHIN, 


1e¢ parent company’s carry forward. 


of course, the ordinary dividend has 
left unchanged at 20 per cent. The 
difference is that what was in the 
sus year a bonus payment of 4 per 
has now been consolidated into the 
dividend. Though the full accounts 
reveal significant changes in the 
ce sheet or in trading, the company’s 


t and loss account looks as unexciting 
ie yield of £4 IIs. per cent on the §s. 


iry stock units at the current price 


S 


* 


JOHNSON. The 
ccounts of Pinchin, Johnson set out 
ne detail the steps that the company 
iken along the road to recovery. 
analysis has a wider significance 
the mere recording of the progress 

paint company, for it reflects the 
ence of the industry as a whole 
the 1952-53 recession. For the 
ry shareholder in Pinchin, John- 
ind Associates the trading year to 

h 31st had significance, for the 

rs marked their confidence by re- 
the dividend to its old level of 
cent; im 19§2-53 it was cut to 
cent. 

company began its trading year— 

d many other paint manufacturers— 
iles still declining. Demand did not 
to improve until last summer. Sales 
continued to expand so that by the 

of the financial year in March the 
man, Mr G. R. T. Taylor, was able 
port that the volume and value of 
by the parent company over the 

year were both above those of 


MARKINGS: Weekly average of bargains 
marked in the Stock ae Official List 


1952-53. The profits of the subsidiaries 
also increased, though some of the over- 
seas companies still found trading diffi- 
cult. The company was not able to 
achieve any material reduction in costs ; 
lower prices for raw materials were offset 
by increases elsewhere and profit margins 
were only fractionally higher than in 
1952-53. 

But lower prices helped to reduce the 
amount of working capital locked up in 
stocks. The book value of the group’s 
stocks was reduced by nearly £1.2 million 
to £4 million, a reduction that was partly 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :-— £ £ 

bo ding meets ks bs ws 1,476,076 1,876,779 
Total income ......... 1,546,807 1,976,218 
Depreciation ......... 195,924 244,542 
Taxation ... 718,159 929,546 
Net profit ............ 422.496 551.180 
Ordinary dividends .... 284,347 361,597 
Ordinary dividends (per 

Ge .vecoeeakece dus be 20 25 
General reserves 38,831 25,102 
Added to group carry 

NUE 4 FR ook eke 74,836 139,917 

Cons. balance sheet:— 

Fixed asset ess depre 

GS Ss 0 bee bam We 5,073,034 3,230,428 
Net current 6,782,931 7,481,233 
Stocks .. ..+ 5,201,934 4,031,695 
Cash 1,413,291 -1,777,235 
Bank overd: 912,959 417,846 
PEN on ce aah 4,606,447 4,848,701 
Ordinary capital ...... 2,629,800 2,629,800 
10s. ordinary share at 40s. yields £6 ds. per ¢ ent, 


also due to a physical decline justified 
by the fact that raw materials had become 
more freely available. As a result liquidity 
has improved and the. group’s cash 
balances cover outstanding capital com- 
mitments of {£700,000 by an ample 
margin. The size of these commitments 
is as much a sign of confidence in the 
future as the directors’ comment that the 
improvement in sales continued in the 


early months of the current trading year. 
After the publication of the full report 
the 10s. ordinary shares put on Is. to 40s., 
to yield 6} per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: August 25th 

Next Contango Day: August 25th 

Next Settlement Day: August 31st 
THE rise in stock market values was 
checked this week. The particularly 
heavy settlement which passed off satis- 
factorily may have contributed to the 
hesitation. The Financial Times ordinary 
share index, having climbed to the new 
peak of 167.7 just before the weekend, had 
fallen back to 166.2 by the close on Wed- 
nesday. Prices in the gilt-edged market 
drifted lower; this was due partly to 
technical factors but some selling pressure 
in the irredeemables developed on Thurs- 
day. By contrast Dominion and Colonial 
loans remained reasonably firm in a quiet 
market. The new Walsall loan gradu- 
ally weakened to stand finally at its issue 
price. The new Electricity loan was 
quoted at 4 dis to par when dealings began 
on Thursday. In the banking section, 
Bank of Montreal put on *% to 174 on the 
news of the “rights” issue and then 
reacted sharply to 17. Foreign bonds 
were marked down quite sharply imme- 
diately after the weekend and subsequently 
the market remained quiet with prices 
slightly sagging. 

Losses in the industrial market were 
quite numerous but were mostly small. 
The worst sufferers were the store shares, 
notably “Gussies,” Marks and Spencer 
and Harrods. Motor shares—particularly 
Jaguar and Coventry Radiator on the 
denial of reports that British Motor might 
make a bid for the shares—were dull and 
paper.and cinema shares also made some 
notable losses. The general dullness in 
the market was broken by the advances 
recorded in shipping shares after the 
announcement of the Cunard free scrip 
issue and by the firmness of tobacco shares 
(following the absorption of a line of 
shares). Scattered selling led to losses 
in the oil market and by the close 
on Wednesday Anglo-Iranian had fallen 
to 154. Tea shares remained firm but 
rubber shares were inclined to sag. 
Kaffirs reacted immediately after the week- 
end, then rallied on Tuesday under the 
influence of Continental buying of the 
OFS issues ; later on, however, the market 
“boiled over” and a long list of losses 
was reported. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





Security Indices Yields 
1954 ee ile ps Pe ee ee 
* Fixed 24% . 
Ord. Int.t Cons Ord 











Ci Ct Cw 





OO) Who re 


Ww 














1954, High. -t | 116- 
(Aug. 13)|/(Aug. 11) Aug. 11) 15,492 
» Low.j 131-1 | 111-78 , 12) 14,743 
(Jan. 1) | (Jan. - 5) » | 14,389 
1953, High. , 16; 15,991 
» at} taka 


11,518 


+ 1928= 100. 


* July 1, 1935=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 





rices. 1954 BRITISH FUNDS | price. | Price 
] ] Aug. 18 AND Aug. 11,/Aug. 18, 
GUARANTEED 1954 | 1954 
H Low STOCKS 
i L | + d. 
92. [Exchequer 23° 1955 ....| 100% | 100% lal 1 | 65/- 
Exchequer 3.1960 ..... 104 38*, 105* | 2 5 | 12/4 
i times A 62-63 1044 1043 | 2 31) 65/- 
S Funding 13% 1954./100/0/74 100/0/5 1 6 | 38/3 
S ] 1954 Ass. Exc.) 100} 100 2 9 | 25/6 
9 4 «Serial Funding 24% 1957.| 1014 | 101% 1 14 11 | 41/- 
ss il Funding 3 1955. .| 1 1 4 Ag 1014 1 1 
War B 1-56...| 100% | 10] 01 1 71) 28/2 
100 100 & l 2 9li 32 
\\ | } 102% 102 l 2 511 31 
S »5-65 99 4,* ) l 3 31) 34 
i I 101% l 2 li} 30/3 
| OE oe ae 98 98 l 3 31] 79/6 
I R 98} IS l 5 9] 
i 2004 IT# 9 2 3 41} 62/9 
I 4 LOS 104 ] 3 : 47 
S 60-70 bee 95H* 1 1 3 55 
5 64-67 ID 2 1 17 3 54/9 
\ ..| 1034%*) 10 ae 3 
S 65-75 5S is* 943 1 19 3 23/1 
( } I aT I7% 97 % P 4 12 
\ 61 92? 24 5 30 
19 ...| 101}* | 101% 3 7 
1958-59 100 # | 100; l 44 
April °75 698 } 2 3 100 
April 66 82 812 | 2 ; 73 
80 100%} | 100% l 3 118/10 
79-81 100$* | 100} 1 3 
R 86-96 1 i 90} ; 3 27 
M 4 Dec. 52) 912 | 914 3 42 / 
694 68h 2 3 J 98 
S Br. | 5 GOA Svsnhen woe | - 3 1 1 3 110 
) Pen based 943° 4e* | 11 3 59 
44% °74-79 1114 | 1103 ae. 3 
4°, 76-79 | 101% | 101 117 3 
[ 78-88 91h 10 4 2 3 
I s 8 964 96 + l 3 100 /9 
I A ee 106% | 1064 | 1 3 £443 
TS oe car 914 90# | 2 { 3 5 11106 /‘ 
TEA és: 101%* 1014* | 1 16 3 91) 25 
Rabie aiteieeb 106 16 LUC l . 3 
seniad 50 
i i ‘ j ) t dat v8 
tt x at 9s. Od. in / * | 51 
12 30 
90 
Prices, 1954 TRUSTEE Price, | Price 65/6 
Jan.1-Aug.18 STOCKS AND , | Aug.11 Aug 7 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1954 Re 
i ¢ . 97 
4 | OT 90% Aust. 34% "65-69 . 954 | 1313 ~ 
| 992 974 Cey ‘loa 8 . "tS or 99 | 14 2 
8% | 106 984 N Ze aland 4% , 76-78.) 1044 | 1314 : 
664 | 79¢) 712 L. g aft. 1920 ..) 794 | | 3.15 $81) 
f | 99%) 95 |Liv apoil 3% °54-64..| 984 | Pe. - => 
(34 87 | 80 M.Wtr.‘B’3% 34/2003 854 | 3 12 28/1 
1014 104} | 101§ Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89 1 124 co 78/. 
; 958 14% \German 7% .....5.... 82 Cf 1 
142 | 102 German 5$%........ 122 | 88 
J 119 159% | 132 Japan 5% 1907..... 1484 oN 
176 _:136 186} | 1684 Japan 5$% Conv. 1930 1754 rH : 
on . 2 / 
, ane Last Two | Price 38 


Jan.1toAug. 18) Pividends | ORDINARY |aug Ti /Aug.1 
lie ase (a) ( ) STOCKS 1954 


a BANKS & DISCOUNT 
90/3 42/3 16 « 5 a Barcl ays £1 ..| 49/6 
65 /6 98/9 | 14 ¢ 7: a Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd. 64/6 
846 rere. 3° B86 8 a Midland £1, fully pd...| 82/6 
82/9 12/7 84d 84a N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd.) 82/6 
91/9 19/6 18 c 10 a Westminster £4, {1 pd.| 89/- 

128/14 | 92 1746 T$a Alexanders £2, £1 pd. .|125/- 
49/6 | 40/103} 506 5 aNat. Disc. ‘B’ f1.....) 49/- 
55/6 44/6 5 § a Union Disc. {1.......) 52 
Af 37 6 4b 4 a Barc. (D.C. &0O.)‘A’S1 45 
5/74 40/3 | Ta 7 6Chart. Bk. of India {1} 42/6 

| INSURANCE 
] 94 | 50a 85 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd.| 163 
24 20$ | 20ta 40+tbd Pearl £1, fully pd.....| 23 
45 35 # | 105¢c112$+c Prudential ‘A’ s1..... 44} 
BREWERIES, ETC. 

1531/3 (125/- | 33.5 10 aBass £1. ino meee 126/1 
23/5 17/44 | Tha 1740 Dis tillers 4/-........ 22/6 
38 /— Sli/- | 11 b 8 a Guinness 10/-... 37 /- 
84/3 60 /- 8 a 153) Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 17/6 











Tt Free of tax. Yield « _ ated on gross basis. 


to tax, from capital profits. Yield basis 10%. 


basis 11%, after capital bonus. (z) Yield basis 114%. * Ex dividend 


: 
j 7 . 
f £ + 















OWWW PhP HAWS PS 


> Plo 






2 (a) Interim dividend. 
date f) Flat yield. ) Yield basis 433%. (hk) Also 4° 


aiter apital bonus, WY ield basis 113% tk) Yield basis 8% 
basis 9%. (p) Also 5 4 net capital distribution. (q) Yield basis 
(uw) Yield basis 12%. 






Prices, 1954 
Jan. ltoAug. 18 


High 


$49} 
43/10 


84/9 





Pennsvl. 


tand. 
United Corp. . 
6 8d{IW. Uni : 
(b) Final dividend. 
> tax free bonus and 50% 
To late st date. 


(rv) Yield basis 324%. 
(v) Yield basis 73%. 


Dividends 


tor 


TSsaess SGITHSSS 


womi © 


38/104 
58/74 


De 1 AD! DOMDM® 


some 



















} r ~ | 
st Tw Price ; 
Last Two | ue ee 4 R : \ el 
(c) f 1954 | jO54) > 88 
ix 
%  \STEEL & ENGINEERING i op 
OS GGA EE ck Fs. 61/- | 6) ‘oy 
10 b\Cammell Laird 5/-....| 10/3 l 7 ad 
10 b\Guest Keen N’fold £1.) 61/- 414 
... Stewarts & Lloyds {1.| 38 . : 
4 a United Steel f1...... 25/44 . 17? 
123b\Vickers {1 ..........| 35/6 i 1315 
TEXTILES : 
11 6 Bradford Dyers #1 ...} 25/9 7 2 
12 b Brit. Celanese 10/-....| 26/9 6 14 * 
10 & Coats (J. & P.) Eee es 26/9 j 
4zb\Courtaulds {1 .......} 31 i 
10 a Lancs. Cotton {1 26 6 > 


15 b Patons & Baldwins {1 65/9 f 
ELECTRICAL 


2 , 
ee tes fide deal 9 ign le ae al a a en 


1$b\Assoc. Elect. {1...... | 60 f 
745 “sap ok a ae 46 
4 aEn sh Elect. f1..... 52 /6* 
835 Ger eral Elect. £1 ss) oese 
Motor & AIRCRAFT 
645 Bristol Aeroplane 10 22 7% 4 
4 a\British Motor 5/-..... 12/3 1] 
The De Havilland fl <2ehe 26/9 
12 ¢ Ford eee ae bivak al were { 
6 a Hawker Siddeley £1. .| 42/9 4 
25 cc Levlan d Motors f1 . 97/6 } 
124 b Rolls R« vce fl eS a 68 9 i 
12 cStandard Motor 5/-...| 8/3 x, 
SHops & STORES 
1235 Boots yee Drug 5/-..| 26/6 4 
Téa Debenhams 10/- nee 41/6 4] 4 
45 bGt. Universal 5/-.....| 97 98 » 15 
17$b Lyons (J.) ‘ A’ ‘1. a ata 108 108 4 21 
45 b Marks & Spe n. ‘A’ 5 -.| 00/8 Dt iT 
20 a We lworth 5/-...... | 15/6 79 5 
OIL 
374b Anglo-Iranian fl..... ae ts 2 
15 6 Burmah {1. .| 97/6 9 3 
12 6 Royal Dutch 100 f.... £4) £4) 3 
10th Shell Reg. £1 ....{103/9 100 
5ta Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 23/9 24 
SHIPPING 
PORUNAES Ls 6 vo ase dp | 43/6 | 48 
12 c Furness Withy f1....| 34/- | 34 
16 dIP. & O. Def. {1...... | 47/6 | 49 4 8 
10 ci\Royal Mail {1 ....... | 30/6 | 30 
MISCELLANEOUS 
12} Assoc. Port: Cem. {1..| 87/6 | 87 4 
16 c Bowater Paper {1 | 61/3 | 60 
6 6 Brit. Aluminium {1..| 36/3 | 3 
84ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.} 41/- | 4:5 » 7 
3 aCanadian Pacific $25.| $47 $48} 5 14 
14 a Decca Record 4/-. ....| 43/-* 43 4 90 
14 cDunlop Rubber 10/-. .} 27/3 27 > J 
9 bImp. Chemical {1 ....} 37/6 | 37 4 0 
84a Imp. Tobacco {1..... | 54/6* | 54 ¢ 7 6 
>$2-35ci\Inter. Nickel n.p.v....| $80 $803 (5 3 
9 b London Brick {1.. ..| 60/3 61 41 
13}b Monsanto Chemical 5/-| 26/3 25 519 
34a\Tate & Lyle {1...... 74 76, 4) 
T4a\Tube Investments {1.| 68/9 63 41 
5 a\Turner & Newall {1..| 87/- | 87 4 V 
93> Unilever {1 . - 80 /- 82 3 16 
7476 United Mol: asses J 0/- 35 /- 354 o- 
10+cCons. Tea & Lar ids £1.| 41/6 42 3 lo 
10 c London Asiatic Rbr.2/-; 1/114; 2 ome 
15 b United Sua Betong {1} 36/- 35 /t 110 4 
MINES eg 
40 b Anglo-Amer. 10/- ....) 8k 8 ) il a 
120 b De Beers 5/- Bearer. ./112/6 111/1 oe 
... |Free State Geduld 5/-.|107/6 |112/ N 
10 c\Randfontein {1...... 70/3 | 71/10 


24 ci\London Tin 4/-...... | 6/3 6/2} 
50 a Rhokana {1 26 | 25% 
















York Closing Prices 


5 — 
| Aug. Aug. 8 nus 
ll | 18 si 
> 4 > te i 
27; Am. Smelting.| 37 37} {Inter. Paper. .| of 


Am. Viscose ..| 37} | 36} |Nat. Distill. . 
Cel. of Amer... ‘| 203 | 20} jSears Roe buck 


Chrysler ..... | 589*) 62 [Shell . 4ig | 2 

Gen. Elec.....| 44% | 44} [Std. OilofN.J.. 88! | % 
Gen. Motor...| 81% | 80% -1U.S. Steel. | 
Goodyear ... .| Ty) 73 Westinghouse. 69} | 1 
Inter. Nickel . 44} | 443*/Woolworth. Ts Wd 







(c) Whole year’s dividend. (da) Yield basis 21%. (e) To rhiest 
tax free from capital profits ; yield basis 14-8%. (1) Yield basi- 123» 
(m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. (n) Yield basis 14%. (0 Yiel 


(s) Yield basis 22-7% gross. (#) Also 24%, not subje"t 
(w) Yield basis 20%. (x) Yield basis 18- 18% gross. (y) Yiel 
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THI 
The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
nw ry * _ __ BRITISH F OVERSEAS 
b , Prices and Wages............... Aug. 7th Western Europe : 
> a ] ey ] . & Production and Consumption Aug. 14th Production and Trade...... Aug. 7th 
~ MOR i ea This week British Commonwealth ...... Aug. 14th 
External Tradeé..........icccces July 31st Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ........c.. This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits............. . July 17th Cees SURE cnidsinessctacasan July 3ist 
WONtGs BPE a csicaatsséckcons July 17th 


MANPOWER (') 


TOTAL 


Cee OOO eee eee 


Armed 


Civi) employment : 


ve trades... 
iministration 
turing industries 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT (') 
Increase or decrease since June, 1950: 
i yees in engineering ’ 


consumer 


i lipety | 
100 idustries(*) 
os ZOOGS madustrie po weer 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 


tior USE sec reccesivuiaceesdetereve 
as “TIMOMN wees cevesesseseeseeeeses 

—"WOTMCR .ccceccccesecsecesetees 

yw under 2 weeks—men.........-. 

® ” “VIC JRIIC LL eceeseeeee 

we S TICE) wc cece ee sastoccceossecveesecsesn 
; —~WOMIET) ccccccccccccccscccecce 


et “eee eee eee Meeeen ew een wn ene eneee 
V rades COeeeesrereseeseeessseseeesee 
By regions (*): 

t B ee eee Ty eee eT Pe 
ind OE BOO cbs wceckoeanensseeas 
We TER. wccccce sare eseaceocsseconcacene 
Sse eRes Spa bas Sa ER Rasb es wh gee nes 

! West Rid S 


ee ee ee) 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment 
changes : 


DISPUTES (‘) 
Workers involved .... s 


Working days lost : 
OOM |. 24 She chs dows an bawak rik ds mint eeebe als " 
Mining and quarrying .......ecercecce puaeee 
CONE, Ma 6's d ule ees bad 0 dnedesaseeSee 
ier industries and services.......... Gctewen 


= 


(') Annual figures are for June of each year. one 
(*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, tood, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. 
(*)} United Kingdom. 


jewellery, 


&s unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 





” 
” 
” 














93.2298 93.994 | 35.373 2 73 23.373 23,400 93.480 } 23.518 23.531 
15,791 | 15,864 | 15,883] 15.888 | 15,883 | 15,885 | 15,923 | 15,928] 15,921 
7,437 7,430 7,490 7,485 » 490 7,515 7,557 7,590 | 7,610 
827 | 872 | 865 867 865 | 865 842 841 841 
i 
22.214 | 22,119 | 22,23 22,215 | 22,238 | 22,262 | 22,344 | 22,430 | 22,466 
1,139 1112 | 1,087 1,082 087 | 1,097 1,049 1,064 1,069 
856 875 877 878 877 45 872 871 869 
1,449 1,435 1,437 1,437 437 1,430 1,416 1,425 1,423 
2.600 2 61f 2 664 2.662 2 664 2.672 2,686 2,697 2,702 
1350 |} 1,336 1,320 1,321 320 1,319 1,311 1,312 1,312 
8,736 8,626 8,746 8,746 8,746 | 8,755 8 970 8,999 9,009 
+ 103 + 212] + 213] + 219/ + said 09] + 325) + 337]... a 
t 14, —-126|/—- 8] — 13} - $}+ 54), + 65 | ons ee 
252-9 414-2 342-0 340 297-7 272-7 316-€ 289-4 239-5 221 
161-5 | 227-8 | 218-2] 214-3 3-5 | 179-7 203-3 184-7 | 156-0 143: 
91-4 186-4 123-8 126-0 104-2 | 135-0 113-3 104-7 | 835-5 76-5 
j 
49-8 R7-R 68-8 66-9 9.9 6-4 59-8 55 47-4 44 
37-7 94-7 44-0 43-0 55°6 9 i-7 »t 7 28 
73-2 85 96-7 102-2 90-7 87-2 101-0 91-8 4 7 
2i-9 50 , 46 ) yw i 4? az O° i 47 t 42 9 4 
0-8 8-€ 1-4 1-4 1-2 1-0 } 1-( 0-9 
1-7 2-9 1-3 1-2 1-5 | 1-3 1-2 1-2 | 1-4 
0-5 0-7 0-8 0-8 0-7 | O-¢ 0-6 0-5 | 0-4 
1-0 1-4 1-4 1-5 1-4 | l 1-3 1-2 | 1-¢ 
O-2 O-Z Q-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0 
1-1 1-5 l 1-5 1-3 1-2 1-4 1-3 | 1-] 
| 
j 
1-2 | 2-0 | 1-6 1-6 1-4 l l 1-4 1-1 
0-9 1-3] 1-2 1-2 1-0 0-§ 1-1 1-0 0-8 
0-9 1-3 | 1-3 1-3 0-9 | 0-8 1-4 1-2 0-9 
1-] 1-4 1-4 1-4 1-1 | 0-9 l 1-1 0-8 
1-2 1-5 1-6 1‘6 13 1-2 lL: 1-5 1-1 
0-4 0-9 | 1-1 1-2 1-0 0-9 0 0-€ 0-5 
0-5 1-0 0-7 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-6 0-¢ 0-5 
0-9 1-9 1-2 1-2 1-1 1-0 1-0 1:0 0-8 
1-2 3-6 2-1 2-1 1-8 1-7 l-¢ 1-5 1-3 
2-2 2-6 2-4 2-3 2-1 i) 2-5 2-3 2-0 
2-7 2-9 3-0 3-] 2-8 | 5 2-8 2-5 2-1 
2°5 3-3 3-1 3-0 2-7| 2-6 1] 2-9 
| | a 
000s 313/ 230} 270 281} 296] 326 326; 331 353 
208 131 | 147 154 | 157 | 171 176 | 180 189 
105 99 | 123 127 | 139 | 155 150 | 151 164 
| 
32 | 35 114 17 | 21 14 28 27 19 | 
141 149 182 32 | 60 32 76 110 | 69 
29 55 33 14 | 31 12 37 41 | 29 | 
43 | 66 127 T° 7 16 19} 19] 
69 | 28 | 22 ll | 6 13 23 | 50 | 21 
' } i i ' 


_—————.sssseteessesesen SR 
(?) Engineering, shipbuilding and electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and 
(*) Number registered 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 
aa | Austria Belgium | Denmark | France ER italy eer 


sexecsssnisisisnianaicdaladiti tian cieatatuh tubeeiatiaedapiiaaaaldapsiia 
WHOLESALE PRICES ” (1948 = 100) 








ISB... --+veresasnnnndeees a 114 | 143 | 163 165 149 129 97 140 152 148 4 
(UGS... cence edeitaleee 239 | 107 | 134 | 155 160 173 129 96 134 152 1 
19 | 240 | 106 134 155 159 | 192 126 98 136 153 | 138 , 
Tea 941 | 105 133 153 | 158 | 192 126 98 | 135 | 154 138 
. 42 105 134 | 154 | 158 | 193 | 126 97 | 136 | 154 139 3 
BOM oseds's 8 eacas 244 105 155 156 158 192 | és | 97 | 137 155 133 LW 
Jur 24 106 135 152 | ee 192 | | os ma 155 13 
COST OF LIVING “ (1948 = 100) 
ae i 31 97 60 6 64 0-4 55 2 49 63 } 6 } 
BENE ws, Coca daodakiuesineek 211 106 123 145 110 | 146 | 119 114 130 133 | 129 109 
19 210 106 123 144 108 160 |} 126 117 130 156 150 113 
i | ' i 
1954. February ........se+« 213 | 108 | : 144 | 108 | 178 | 125 | 118 | 135 | 138 130 129 
» March 211 107 | 144 | 108 | ee ee 118 | 136 | 139 131 119 
, Apri 212 107 124 | 142 108 123 | Rag! 118 | 136 | 139 132 
"May 213 108 cad 144 108 184 | 125 120 137 141 13 12 
ss Es paindie donates 216 108 144 184 ' ~ ii 141 
” IMPORT PRICES ©? (1948 = 100) 
ssditiheatoisils i siansainascgin ieee eileen aC ——_—$ $$$ oon er 
} } | | 
OOD... <i cicnuaicennneies be 27 40 | 7 39 = 39 2 24 32 45 21 
SEE. «6 cin aiecaenea Cand 250 116 131 182 121 os 129 109 131 132 152 iL 
SUG. «xcknbihuiaekeen ee 269 110 118 164 106 rs 121 102 116 125 140 89 
1954, January ..........000 274 103 too 101 ae 121 ii 105 121 |) 101 
5 SUES ns eakneeses 272 | 106 ee 163 | 100 dia UE ae 114 123 138 
ce NT NERS SOC 270 | oe Snes 100 bles 124 wie lil | 124 : 0) 
tie RES SS 264 | OR omen OE ere wee aan ‘7 aa Lil 118 iL 
| ME scs'en ep atadn’ 270 : 101 123 | Soo Z 
EXPORT PRICES \ (1948 = 100) 
scatssnicetibeantigieadiaataas — a dedi a 
NOOR: tie cake chnttien ent , 25 40 6 | 51 a 37 2 25 32 42 | 24 
SR, ctcakdkdah cause enna 263 12 115 | 158 131 se 126 107 117 137 153 | 122 
MGS; cc. thdes ectevdeines 239 101 109 | 148 | 123 oa 127 107 104 119 134 110 
1954, January ..........06 238 93 ; at Tn tS a 98) 117] 11 
ag 226 94 142 | 121 ins ff ees 101 117 | 133 |{ ul 
6 I sn 9 tts has ea 233 | 95 | J 119 a wee took 99 121 109 
a MESS aaa 241 | 92 | eden 120 iat tS +45, 101 rk 105 
BOs a0 eva secanind 2353 | a9 118 | 127 oe 
e— —————=— —- ———— = —— — ———— ————— — = = = — = = 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION 
ae 5 | "000 mn. | ’000 mn. mn. ’000 mn. | 000 mn. |; ’000 mn. | mn, 000 mn. | mn, | mn. 1 *900 mn Be 
End of period schillings| francs kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas { lire guilders | kroner kronor 
apace etenoientag eerie iene nares : ——|____— ape - 
; — | 
2 EEE IRE: 5 PA A i: ee ae 425 | 112 me ie 18-2 19 1,048 | 455 1-04 13 
MOE, . Sccaasagiveenarcenad | 8-79 102-1 1,879 2,124 10-22 2.476 69+9 1,342 3,171 2,787 | 4-62 | 80 
SOUR. kbs riac addadawcvaes | 10-25 105-9 2,032 | 2,31 11-98 3,503 14-3 1,424 3,394 2,998 | 4-89 | | 
| j 
1954, February ...........- | 10-15} 103-6 2,050| 2,301 11-87 3,174 10-7 1,323 3,367 2,348, 4-67 | 4193 
MS SARS Ie | 10-12} 102-9} 1,888) 2,327 11-79} 3,151 71-4 1,322 3,363 2,853 | 4-52 | 158 
on MRA bade. kaha Ruse | 10-33} 104-1 | 1903} 2,338 | 12:04) 3,443} 72-1! 1,319 3,436 | 2,869) 4-65 +79 
MAW 44 sSskeck¥ess cud 1 gen ea de PRISE a oS a ee ee 3,409 | 2,843 Ss 99 
5 RMN cae ann gheatlas be i Be Re te ee 10-9 net . : 130 
ica i GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS “) (mn. us dotiars) 
’ j eee > We PTR eo rere es j } ! i = 
BUS 2 56ers ‘i 780; 16-7 2991 | oc 26-8 59 201 | 3.003 ; 512 | 4 
BOGE. ox scccrs.sckscenings = 1,077] 142-1} 988} ‘i165 9-9 230 os} “eeek > sacs oes 190 
EGOS. 6 bane vce deense Senne os 1,090 166-8 956 1,984 10°5 | 234 952 | 1,161 138-4 425 12 
| | i i 
1954, February ...........; “se 1,09 | 166-0} 1,038) 2,137 10-6 229 965 | 12 
AS, MeO cosk ata tues * 1,093 | 177-2 1,053 | 2,214 10-6 | 232 cen ee oats on 13 
PRE sd cho ere tekae <6 ona 1,082 | 177-6 1,104 | 2,271 10-6 | 234 ate 1172 134-2 394 | 116 
gh: FRI ok $50 tea oes oon 1071 | 175-2) tis 2,302 10-6 | 933 Ais ’ a: 3 | 4 
ond 1064! 169-7 1,214}. 142-8 39 
JUNE... eee eee eee e ees “oe | 1064 16 eh Eras Be 229 ee oe | 1486 389 | 221 
(*) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of li ae 


‘ vi — Denahes ® lias ‘ert iv 
on July-December, 1948=100. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current ing in Paris based on 1949= 100, and in‘Western Ger 


influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Index numbe for G : a 
Austria. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for ra aon aunt eaten as oe 


average value of trade with its value in 1948 ;° the 
(*) Notes only for France od 
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Financial Statistics 
X¥CHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET 


week ended August 14th there was an| THE market reduced its bid by 2d./ to 
' surplus (after allowing for Sinking £99 12s. per cent, for the £250 million of 
5,966,000 compared with a surplus! bills on offer at last Friday’s Treasury bill 
000 in the previous week and a deficit | tender. This represented a rise of vy in 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


({ million) 




















































000 in the corresponding period of| the rate ; rates on commercial bills were piagee 
‘ es > > >< , « 1Ca- ssué Department* : 
Chis reduced the cumulative deficit adjusted corre pondingly. Total applica Notes in circulation ...... | 1470-9 | 1,695-5 | 1,670-5 
. c r 5 - 5 a J < in banking dep } 79- ’ 2° 
0) (£153.586.000 in 1953-54). Net| woms at the tender fell by £10 million Notes in banking dept... 19-5 | ° 54-9) 29-8 
. , : to £387 < million and as the offer Govt debt and securities* | 1546-8 | 1,746-3 | 1,696-2 
below-line” absorbed /£2,606,000 | ” sl tat . a 7 Other securities i 0-7 0-7 0-8 
total cumulative deficit * to} was also up by {10 million the market's Gold coin and bullion — we ty 
ke '| allotment rose from 46 to Oe RS ha i 
) (£337,985,000 in 1953-54). os eS ae 5° P 3? | Banking Department : 
| despite the fall in its bid. At yesterday’s | Dagenits : ‘e =< le 
—$—$——$$ $$$ re | : ublic accounts ned ) : 5S 
: | tender the offer was increased further to | Pammey sash nauieed.. 13-3 ra} 1-7 
April 1, | April 1, |] Week | Week | £260 million. Jankers...... hz 268-4 270-8 274-2 
ti- 1953 | 1954 |Jended | ended . Others ........ a 66-5 65-2 | 76-5 
, an ty a Ciee t bel Lombard Street has had a generally | ame rere "1 363.0 | 349-4 | 365-9 
1954 \ug. 15, Aug. 14,] 15, | 14, | comfortable week. In the period covered | Securities: af 
1953 1954 1953 | 1954 ms : Government we 268-5 289-6 333-5 
| by the Bank return official assistance was ieeatie aight heccmon 12-9 7-6 <0 
—$—_————— * . . z 
| needed by the market only on Friday last, | — b : ~ : 13-8 
; : | Total 30-6 | 3 352-3 
ue | 100,000] 367.907 | 349.747124.152) 11.451 and then it assumed only small propor- | Banking department reserve I> “g2-0 67-1 32-1 
132,000] 27,400 26,700} 700 800, tions. The banks were good buyers |, - roe % 42.3 a5 
64,375} 63,906 66,700] 2,400 ,700 “5 . . | roportion ” .. : 22-3 8: 
ter'ooot 20°00! 25°4001 1200 1100; Of bills during the week; affer the | 
172,000} 72,300; 62,600] 4,300 6,500; ‘Treasury bill tender of Friday last they | <« ;. sk dela 5100 capita! £14.553,.000 
60 000 1050! 334001 1.100! 2.300 oe me J J | ,overnment debt £11,015,100 apita l , 
OTe R cre eae ee ; r secured November maturities at 1y% per | Fiduciary en reased from £1.725 million to £1,750 miliion 
' , i . . ‘ uly 28, 195 
ec} 1,000} 380} soo} 50... | cent, but the abundant supplies of credit |°" J" 
Sai _.| in the ensuing week induced them to buy ol 
104 276 572 O37 55.047133.902' 25.851 | - ~ > ¢ TREASURY BILLS 
584,375] 572,937 | 565,047 | 33,902) 25,8 some October maturities at the old rate of 
, ae ' L7 sadn 
1062,500] 390,534 | 409,199] 24,343, 20,748 | sz Per cent. k wchieh (f soiitied avernee > \&tibbio’ 
19,000} 280,508 | 284,360] 16,593) 25 moh On Thursday of this week the price of | pate of} Rate at 
| gold at the fixing rose sharply from — Offered Applied liotted idan Rates 
1781,500} 671,042) 693,559140,936 45,968 249s. o}d. to 2498S. 3d., in sympathy with . , For © , ae d ¢ 
77.0001 12.864| 14.281] 372, 370| the weakening of the sterling-dollar | sens 
) 5 “he > ‘ > } 
)-} one on ae 600, 3,550 exchange rate. Ang 14 | 270-0 | 347-9 | 270-¢ 41 4-37 71 
24,000] 9049; 9130] 937) 3,234| The Bank return shows a further post- | aie 
245,000]. 44,975; 56,045) 501,19.060) holiday outflow of notes of £25 million. | May 14 | 260-0 | 391-7 | 260-0 | 34 1-75 50 
4532,875 |1315,367 1348,162|77,248 98,033, his has permitted a reduction of {£50 oe ore tors tice! © Sot oe 
’ , ’ * . i sane ‘ - . ‘ . ° -. 2 70- <6: ; 240°0 . 
= : eer | million in the fiduciary issue, bringing it 
worwcds aS ial ; al dow rr Ti : June 4} 270-0 | 414-3 | 250-( 2 11-61 58 
¢ 570.000 217,566 | 172,744 43,698) 2,917 down to £1,700 million. -. a 260-0 418-3 i 250-0 32 35-56 57 
52 Ann 7.7 . ore | 18 260-0 400-4 250-0 7-57 5b 
po — - ae Ce: | 25 | 260-0 | 426-0 | 260-0 | 32 1-48 38 
U,0Ut wo ) LV 1 T cy : 
$855,399 11219,786 1214,469] 64,200, 67,800 LONDON MONEY RATES | july ? 110+ 484-0 | 270-0 39 3-4) 60 
; ; | 9} 270-0 396-2 | 250- 31 «3-90 r 
4486 399 1458,352 1407,915 |108100 pak OF) Ee ee eee a oe ~ 
Bank rate (from o%, Discount rates ‘ aa 4 aan - Satan ; a ’ 
36.000 10.601 11.653 710: 1.350 38%, 13/5/54 3 Bank bill 60 davs ne | - aa z uate i — ; 7 2-80 = 
aoe on 2 : 3 months $ . ¥ —? = . 
| Bonk oe lt 4 months tay iA 7 40-( | 97-6 240-¢ 51 5-09 46 
| | anks ... ¢ ; 7 . ng. 6 240-0 | 597 - 240-0 3 Os 
line” Surplus of — | - ~ iesunt beans... 2A Gmonths 1; | 13} 250-0 | 387-5 | 250-0] 31 10-56 | 50 
t 153,586 71,406} 31,562 25,966 
Net Expendi Money Das to-day 1} 1g | Fine trade bills 
+... 184,399! 160,306} 5,981) 2,606 | Short periods..... 14-18 | Smonths 24-3 | *On August 13th tenders for 91 day bills at” (99 12. Od. 
reas. 2 months 1a months <2$-3} | secured about 50 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
7 _ months ie 6months 3-4 tenders were allotted in full The offering yesterday was for 


rplus or Deficit. 337,985 231,712]37,543 23,360 


' 





a maximum amount of {260 million. 





$3,391! 159,835 
8,600 4,600 
24,862'— 8,183]- 


986 185) 
400 — 200 
714, (266 | 







LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








Official 






















Rates Market Rates: Spot 
— APNE . nate 
FLOATING DEBT | August 18 August 12 August 13 August 14 August 16 August 17 August 18 
£ million | S i 
a | United States $ ‘ 2:78-2:82 2-814-2-81§ | 2-814-2-81§ | 2-814 2-81§ | 2-814-2-81§ 2-814,-2-81% 2-814 -2-814 
Saas ial Weal | Canadian $ _ ; 2-72 48-273) 2-72§-2-73 | 2-72§-2-73 2-74 2-73 |2-724-2-728 2 724-2724 
Treasury Bills Atrecwte ead | French Fi 972 -65-987-35 | 982} -9823 981} --982 9813-981] 9814-9813 | 9813-9819 salt 9814 
ae Z Se actaettin Total Swiss Fr ... 12-15-12: 33-45 12-20-12-20}) 12-20-12 203) 12-194-12- 205)12- 19-12-20) 12- 19%-12- 203 12-194-12- 205 
te |Floating | Belgian Fr. ..... 138 - 95- 139-974 )139- 95- 1139- 92}- }139-90- 139 -874- 139-87} 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of| Debt 141-05 140-02} 140-06} 139-97}) 139-95 139-923 139-92 
Depts. England Dutch Gid wees ©10-56-10-72 0-61§-10-624 10-61]-10 -624}10-619-10-62 |10-61§-10-62)/10-61}3-10-62 |10-613-0-€1 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. .. . 11-67 fy-11- 84 11 - 71g-11- 724 11-714-11- 72§)11- 7193-11-72 | 11-72-11-72}) 11-72-11-72}) 11-72-)1-725 
Portuguese Ese. 79: 90-81-10 § 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 
3 | Swedish Kr. .. 14-37§-14-59% 14 -514-14-5)} 14-514-14-519)14- 51§-14-528)14- 505-14 - 514) 14- 508-14 - 90] 14- 50-14-5039 
- |3,310-0 | 1.414-8] 225-4 ww» | 4,950-2 | Danish Kr. ..- 19-19}-19-48} 19-41}-19-41) 19-41}-19- 414/19- 41,-19-412/19-41}-19-41}|19-414-19-41})19-41}-19-4} 
| Norwegian Kr..... 19-85-20-15 § 20-01-20-01}' 20-01-20-01}| 20-01-20-014} 20-01-20-014) 20- 01-20-01; 20.014-20-614 
54 
-++ | 3,260-0 | 1627-9] 276-8 5,164-7 orward 
é 3,290-0 | 1,595-7 ] 305-0 5,190-6 , : One Month F Rates 
29 3,320-0 1 1579-8] 270-6 5170-4 | United States $........--.ceeeees ic. pm-—par | jc. pm-par | jc. pm-par ic. pm-par | 4c. pm-par | 4c. pm-—par 
| Canadian $........-6 + eeereceees kfc. dis | 4-hke. dis | #-He. dis the. dis | 4—ke. dis + Oe. dis 
§ 3,340-0 | 1,274-1]}. 278-9 cee | 4093-2 | Brench Fr. . 2.502... eee cee eweee 5-10 dis 3-8dis | 38dis 3-8 dis 3-8 dis 3-8 dis 
12 3,320-0 | 1,332-8] 274-6 asi 4,927-3 | Swiss Fr... .. 2... cece ee eee ee ceee le. pm-par | le. pm-par | le. pm-par lc. pm-par le. pm-par | le. pm 
19. . 3 300-0 | 1.3721] 296-1 te 4,968-2 | Belgian Fr. .....----+--eeereeeees Apm-jdis | 4 pm-4dis | }§ pm- og pm-4 dis | §pm-}dis | § pm-} dis 
W) 4700-0 268-6 33 | 4971-8 jen ae. Lumen cme hog xd cade cad’ < 2-ic. pm f-ic.pm | §-ic. .pm-par | $c. pm-par | $c. pm-—par 
| W. Ger. D-Mk, ... 2.22. -ceeseeee pf.pm—}pf.dis }pf.pm bot. dis' }pf.pm- bot. dis} ipf.pm- ¢pf.dis| }pf.pm-— pf.dis| } pf.pm- Nf. dis 
10 3,280-0.| 1,432-5] 260-2 | 4972-7 Swedish Kr... ......-ccceees: ---f lo pm-par | lo pm-par | lépm-par | f6 Le oy $0 pm-par 6 pm-46 dis 
17... 3,260-0 | 1411-6] 267-2 | §,038+8 | Danish Kr... ........ee-eeee renee 1-5Sé6dis | 1-56 dis 1-Sidis | 1-56 1-56 dis 1-56 dis 
= 3,270-0 | 1492-2] 281-6 5,043°9 | Norwegian Kr.........--+0---++-- 16, pm—16 dis | 16 pm-—16é dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm—16 dis | 16 pm-1é6 dis | 16 pm-16 48 
3 3,270- i . ‘ | §, 9 s . 
01 1,485-5] 263-1 cer Gold Price at Fixing 
7 3,280-0 | 1447-7] 285-3 | §,013-0 
14... 3,280-0 | 1451-3] 272-3 | §,003-6 | Price {(s. d. per fine o2.).........- 248 248/11} 248/11} 
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Spanning 
the East 






Branches of The 
Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China under 
British management directed 
from London are established 
in most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern 
and South Eastern Asia and the Far 
East. At all these branches a com- 
plete banking service is available and, 
in particular, facilities are provided for 
the financing of international trade in co- 
operation with the Bank’s offices in London, 
Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York and 
Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking correspondents. 
In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to act as 
executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 





Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


















ROYAL 
ASU sa ee 
COMPANY 


LIMITED 














Head Offices 


North John St.[ Lombard Se. 
LIVERPOOL] LONDON 
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ALLIANCE 
: A 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 





THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 325 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 









You are invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(lncorporated with timited liability in New Zealand) 





London Office : Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.CA, New Zealand. 
Branches also in 


Melbourne and Sydney (Australia): Suva, Lautoka, 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi (Fiji): Apia (Samoa). 
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| What ARE the Business Prospects ? 





readily 


The answer is available from 


The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 


(INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 


Established 1848 


where specially trained officers 


obtain Trade Information from all points 


in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747-9 


Every banking facility 


TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 
Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Street, Melbourne 
Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellington. 


680 OTHER OFFICES OSLO — NORWAY 


Founded: 1866 





fy re DL gr 








THE BANK OF TOKYO oo, 


TOKYO JAPAN 


Announces its Transformation effective 
as from August 1, 1954 
into a 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE BANK 


Licensed under 
The Foreign Exchange Bank Law 
enacted on April 10, 1954 
by 


The Japanese Government 
Home Branches: Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and other main cities in Japan 


Overseas Branches: London, New York, Calcutta, Karachi, Hong Kong 
Affiliates THE BANK OF TOKYO of CALIFORNIA San Francisco, Les Angeles 


THE BANK OF TOKYO 


(THE former YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK) 


Head Office: Nihombashi, Tokyo, Japan 
Londen Branch: 7 Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3 





KRREDITKASSEN 
Chustania Stank og Kiedidhassy 
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THE DISTILLERS COMPANY LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RECOVERY AND PROGRESS 


YEAR OF NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT FOR SCOTCH WHISKY INDUSTRY 


NEW HIGH LEVEL OF EXPORT SALES 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


SIR HENRY J. ROSS ON MAINTENANCE OF FAVOURABLE TREND 


The seventy-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of The Distillers Company Limited will 
be held in the North British Station Hotel, 
Edinburgh, on Friday, September 17, 1954. 

The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Sir Henry J. Ross, which on this 
occasion has been circulated with the report 
by the directors, and accounts, for the year 
ended March 31, 1954: 


As usual, I propose to preface my state- 
ment with a reference to changes in the 
constitution of the board which have already 
taken place or which are imminent. 

In the course of the year, two appoint- 
ments to the board were made—Mr H. M. 
Braid, managing director of John Walker and 
Sons Limited, and Dr F. Roffey, Controller 
of our Research and Development Depart- 
ment. Both these gentlemen have had a wide 
in their respective spheres, and 
will make a valuable contribution to our 


board, 


Sir Michael F, Kroyer-Kielberg, who has 
been a member of our board since 1930, 
proposes to retire after the annual general 
meeting. Whilst fully appreciating his reasons 


experience 


for retirement, I should like to record on 
behalf of all my colleagues and myself, our 
most grateful acknowledgment of the services 
he h iS 


rendered to us over many years, during 
which time his help and wise counsel have 
always been freely given. 


I have also much pleasure in conveying 
your congratulations and those of his col- 
leagues to Sir Graham Hayman who was 
deservedly awarded the honour of knighthood 
by Her Majesty in the New Year Honours 
List. This recognition of his outstanding 
ability has given great pleasure to us all. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


As you will see from the accounts, the 
trading profit of the Group for the year to 
March 31, 1954, amounted to £19,717,540 
compared with £13,030,747 for the previous 
year. Although most sections of the com- 
pany’s business contributed to this result, the 
improvement was largely due to the greater 
volume of Scotch whisky which it was 
possible to export during the year and to the 
marked recovery by our Chemical and Plastics 
Divisions. I shall refer to these in greater 
detail later. After charging depreciation and 
interest on loans, the net profit was 
£17,632,289 against £11,059,297. Taxation 
provisions required £9,805,472 and of the 
balance, £510,268 belongs to other partici- 
pants in certain subsidiaries, 

The Distillers Company’s share is accord- 
ingly £7,316,549 compared with £4,101,072 
last year. 

The balance sheet of the company on this 
occasion is not comparable with that of the 
previous year, because we have absorbed the 
assets and liabilities of certain subsidiaries 
which have ceased to trade as. separate 
entities. I would therefore direct your 


attention to the consolidated balance sheet of 
the Group which is not affected by this 
rearrangement of our activities. 


As you are already aware, we acquired 
the entire share capital of Train & McIntyre 
Limited during the year and as part of the 
consideration 2 million ordinary shares. of 
4s. each were issued at the then current 
market value of 17s. per share. This trans- 
action accounts for the major portion of the 
increase in our issued capital and in our 
capital reserves by way of share premium 
account. The balance of the increase is the 
result of the conversion of part of our 
unsecured loan stock 1964. I should perhaps 
remind the remaining holders that the same 
rate of conversion is open to them this 
November, after which the terms become less 
favourable each year, 


The additions to fixed assets of some 
£2 million are well spread throughout the 
Group and call for no special comment. As 
regards current assets, you will observe that 
the value of our stocks has increased by 
£7 million. This is entirely due to the 
continuation of our programme of building 
up stocks of Scotch ‘whisky, not only by 
the distillation of new whisky but also by the 
purchase of partly matured stocks when 
available to us at suitable prices. As a result 
our position is not quite so liquid as it was 
last year. The net excess of current assets 
other than stocks overt current liabilities is 
£134 milliom compared with about £16 mil- 
lion last year. 


APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


Returning to the profit and loss account, 
I would now like to comment on the disposal 
of the profit of £7,316,549 available for 
appropriation. We have thought it desirable 
to strengthen the position of certain sub- 
sidiary companies, and, of the sums retained 
by them £1,196,928 has been transferred to 
reserves and £575,229 has been added to the 
amounts brought in, a total of £1,772,157. 


We are, as you know, committed to repay- 
ment over the next few years of £1 million 
annually of unsecured loan stock. This was 
borrowed mainly to finance the increased cost 
of laying down stocks of Scotch whisky in 
the postwar years and we wish if possible 
to place to reserve each year a sum at least 
equivalent to the amount repaid. Consider- 
ing, however, the continuing need for larger 
stocks to meet the demand for the company’s 
products, and the desirability of maintaining 
our liquidity, we propose this year to transfer 
£2 million to general reserve. 


With due regard to the foregoing factors 
and in view of the excellent results of the 
year’s working, we think it right that the 
shareholders who have invested their capital 
in this great enterprise should receive some 
additional reward. It is therefore proposed 
to increase the final dividend on the ordin 
shares by 1 1/Sd. per share (24 per cent 
making 1s. per shate or 25 per cent for the 


year. It may be appropriate to mention that 
this rate of dividend is equivalent to approxi- 


mately 74 per cent on the total cipital 
employed in the business as shown in the 
consolidated balance sheet. 

After these appropriations the balan e of 


profit to ‘be carried forward in the accounts 
of The Distillers Company is increased by 
£233,375, and consequently the revenue 
reserves of the group have been augmented 
by sums aggregating £4,005,532. 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


We have again achieved a satisfactory 
measure of production at our malt and grain 
distilleries. Last year, I referred to the fact 
that a large proportion of the stocks of Scotch 
whisky held by the industry was noi yet 
adequately matuted and available for sale. 
Unfortunately this state of affairs still exists 
although the position has slightly improved 
We have, during the past year, acquired cer- 
tain substantial stocks which will enable us 
to increase the quantities available for sale 
in the near future. Maintenance of age and 
quality still remains the controlling {2 tor 
in the expansion of our sales both at | me 
and abroad. 


Sales of Scotch whisky, for a number of 
years, have been the subject of an arrange- 
ment between HM Government and [he 
Scotch Whisky Association. Under this 
arrangement, the industry undertook to |:mit 
its sales in the home trade to a specilic 
figure and to endeavour to achieve certain 
suggested targets in the export field. W!:.\st 
paying tribute to the harmonious and he! ‘ul 
relations between HM Government and ‘he 
industry, I am glad to say that intimation 3 
received from the Government to the ¢ /cct 
that as from Jan 1, 1954, each individual 
firm would be left free to adopt its own »2t- 
tern of trade. This was however, subjec' to 
an understanding that every effort would be 
made to increase our export sales and 0 
pertices, exports to the dollar areas. Ve 

ave therefore now reached the stage w'icn 
we can produce our whisky without res! 
tion in volume and sell it with greater {'°:- 
dom than has been possible for a long t: 


EXPORT SALES 


The year 1953 was one of notable achic’¢ 
ment for the Scotch whisky industry 2° 
whole. Export sales amounted to no less t!\: 
13.2 million proof gallons, the highest fig 
ever recorded. This compares with a fp’: 
war figure of approximately 8 million pr: 
gallons. In the home trade, releas¢ 
amounted to 4.35 million proof gallons. ; 
was the highest figure attained since 19°’: 
but it is, of course, markedly less than (°° 


ion wi 


oo mn 


an 


yrewar consumption of approximately 7 ™:: 
ion proof gallons. 


As from January 1, 1954, our group co 
panies have been able to increase thei’ 
releases to the home trade to some exte'!! 
The additional quantities available have bee 
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readily taken up and it is clear that the 
demand for our brands in the home market is 
si!) in excess of supply. With regard to the 
export trade, here again we have been able 
to allocate for 1954 larger quantities than 
were available in 1953, but this still leaves 
unsatisfied the demand which exists in the 
great majority of our overseas markets, 


A large percentage of our export business 
ie cone with the United States. I am glad to 
$2 at certain of my colleagues who have 
re ly visited this market have reported 
hai the demand for our leading brands con- 
s to be as strong as ever. Shipments of 
Scorch whisky to the United States during 
were the highest in the history of the 
ry and reached a total of 7.1 million 
f gallons, equivalent to 43 million cases. 


South Africa the relaxation of import 
c | enabled us to ship to that country in 
] considerably larger quantities of our 
brands than we have done for several years. 
Ir tralia, also, in spite of the continuance 
of rt control, we were able to effect satis- 
f; y shipments in 1953. 


regard to Canada, while our business 

it Is not expanding, and I fear that 
ou gress will remain slow unless the price 
of tch whisky is brought more into line 
it of Canadian whiskey. The main 
nvolved is the retail price fixed by the 
ial Liquor Boards which; in most 
¢ s considerably higher for Scotch 
whisky than for the domestic article. 


are still meeting with difficulties in 
ce , markets, €specially in South America 
where our distributors are frequently quite 
unable to take forward the quantities allo- 
to them owing to their inability to 
the necessary currency. As in former 
ears, such quantities can be readily diverted 
to other markets which are more fortunately 
placed, but the consequent distortion in the 
rm of our world trade is to be regretted, 
indeed, one of the unsatisfactory 
aspects of our export trade today. 


— 


~ 


<A 


CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL ECONOMY 


view of the contribution which we, as 
porters, have made and are making to the 
national economy, I feel bound to say that we 
do not always appear to receive from our own 
gt ment the backing which we consider 
we merit. There are certain countries which 
are permitted to ship very large quantities of 
wines to the United Kingdom, but in some of 
these countries import licences for Scotch 
whisky are unobtainable, and in others the 
guanuues admitted are trifling. In cases 
: as these, we have sought the assistance 
( r government when they were nego- 
‘ 7 trade agreements with the countries 
rned, but I regret to say that in general 
results have been extremely disappoint- 


ex 


| have already referred to the somewhat 
en distribution of our world trade created 
currency restrictions, and it is to be hoped 
e difficulties will tend to decrease. Other- 
I see no reason to be other than confi- 
_Tegarding the future of our Scotch 
ky business. The world demand is 
established on a much broader basis than 
‘ore the war. Scotch whisky is sought after 
‘nd welcomed by the citizens of every 
Cvilised country, and it is rightly regarded 
es a household beverage of superlative merit. 
+ am convinced that our traditional policy 
in the maintenance of quality has played an 
“niportant part in building up the reputation 
of Scotch whisky, and I am sure that by 
ccnunuing this policy we shall retain our 
fie-eminent position im the industry. 


GIN 


_ Once again I am glad to report a successful 
year's trading by our gin companies, with 
substantially increased home and export sales. 





It may be prudent, however, to add a warning 
note in that as whisky supplies reach the 
homé market in gradually increasing volume, 
the upward trend in gin sales may be 
arrested, or perhaps modified. 


Our gin company at Linden, New Jerse 
USA has also had an excellent year. A a 
constitute a record in the history of that 
company. 

I referred last year to our new gin- 
producing plant at Isando, South Africa. We 
have now had the experience of some 18 
months’ trading, and I am glad to say the 
position is encouraging and steady progress 
is being made in the sale of Gordon’s gin in 
that market. 


YEAST 


As indicated in my statement last year, the 
demand for bakers’ yeast has contracted 
somewhat in recent years, and this trend con- 
tinued during the past year, mainly due to the 
lower consumption of bread resulting from 
the freer supply of other foodstuffs. Despite 
this, our yeast factories have been kept 
reasonably well employed. Competition for 
the smaller tonnage of yeast required by 
bakers has been keen, but the introduction 
by your company of process improvements 
and economies in distribution has enabled us 
to effect appreciable reductions in the selling 
prices charged to consumers. In an 
endeavour to reduce distribution cost still 
further, the company has entered into an 
arrangement with The Standard Yeast Com- 
pany Limited (a subsidiary of United Dairies 
Limited) under which, as from April 1, 1954, 
although that company continues the pro- 
duction of its well-known brand of 
“Standard Yeast,” our subsidiary, The 
United Yeast Company Limited, has under- 
taken the sale and distribution of its output. 
Reports from our distribution centres show 
that this arrangement has worked smoothly 
and has been well received by the bakery 
trade. 


We were recently informed that under an 
arrangement entered into between the British 
and certain Continental Governments, the 
importation of yeast from Holland and else- 
where in Europe would be permitted on a 
kmited scale as from July 1, 1954. There is 
an excess productive capacity in this country 
at the present time, and little prospect of any 
marked increase in the general use of yeast. 
Whilst our modern plants and low selling 
prices should equip us to.meet any normal 
competition, it remains to be seen what 
impact such foreign importation may have 
upon our domestic economy. 


INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


I am glad to be able to report that follow- 
ing upon the sharp recession to which I 
referred in my previous statement, the year 
now under review was one of steady recovery 
and progress for most of our divisions. This 
reflects not only the marked improvement in 
general trade, but also the. coming into opera- 
tion of new plant and reorganisation pro- 
grammes. 


Most raw materials have been in free 
supply at somewhat lower levels, which has 
enabled us to reduce the prices of our pro- 
ducts with beneficial effect upon our sales 
and earnings. The chemical industry con- 
tinues to develop at a rapid rate, and although 
in Britain, because of the limitations imposed 
upon industry by the crushing weight of 
taxation, the capital invested each year does 
not compare with the enormous sums 
expended in the USA or Germany, neverthe- 
less, the total figure is impressive and we 
have contributed our share. 


New products of great value and wide 
application are constantly emerging from the 
chemical laboratories of the world and we 
have to see to it that we do not fall behind 
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in this competitive but constantly expand- 
ing field. You will note from the reports on 
the work of the divisions, the steps which 
have been taken to broaden our range of pro- 
ducts, either alone or in partnership with 
other leaders in the industries concerned. 
Chemical Division. The British Petroleum 
Chemicals plant.at Grangemouth has had a 
very successful year and its output of 
synthetic ethyl alcohol now forms a substan- 
tial part of our total industrial alcohol pro- 
duction. I am glad to say that we shall this 
year receive a maiden dividend from this 
assOciate company, and its future appears to 
be most encouraging. A contract has been 
conchided between’ British . Petroleum 
Chemicals Limited and the Oronite Chemical 
Company, a subsidiary of the Standard Oil 
Company of California, USA to produce 
detergent alkylates used in the manufacture 
of synthetic detergents. This plant will be 
located at Grangemouth, and it is hoped will 
come into operation before the end of 1955. 
The monomeric styrene plant of Forth 
Chemicals Limited (a subsidiary of British 
Petroleum Chemicals Limited) has operated 
at maximum capacity, and in view of the 
growing demand for this material for the 
manufacture of polystyrene and other impor- 
tant uses, it has been decided to double the 
capacity. This work is now in hand. 


Our industrial alcohol distilleries have 
operated satisfactorily, and the price of 
molasses has remained reasonably stable. 
Sales are at a high level, but in view of our 
production of synthetic ethyl alcohol at 
Grangemouth and in order to secure maxi- 
mum economies, we have concentrated pro- 
duction at three distilleries and have mean- 
while closed down those at Liverpool and 
Greenock. 


Carbon dioxide sales continue to expand 
and the use of the bulk tanker. delivery 
service we have instituted is increasing 
rapidly. A new development by your com- 
pany which has aroused great interest in 
engineering circles, is the application of 
carbon dioxide for prolonging the life of 
machine cutting tools and at the same time 
very greatly accelerating the speed of machin- 
ing of the tough high alloy steels used for 
aero-engines and rearmament products. 


Sales of solvents and our range of other 
chemicals are satisfactory both for the home 
market and export, although conditions re- 
main keenly competitive. New products are 
being regularly introduced, which are the 
direct outcome of our research and develop- 
ment work during recent years, Whilst the 
tonnage of some of the individual products 
is modest, in the aggregate they represent a 
valuable contribution to our economy. 


In conjunction with the Oronite Chemical 
Company of California, a company has been 
formed under the title of Orobis Limited, 
in which we have a 50 per cent interest, to 
manufacture in this country the range of 
lubricating oil additives now produced by 
the Oronite Company in the USA. These 
chemical additives, which have been in use 
for a number of years, have become im- 
portant constituents in the composition of 
lubricating oils. The new unit, which will 
be located at Hull, should be in production 
early next year. 


As from October 1, 1953, we leased from 
the Ministry of Supply, the Kenfig carbide 
factory, South Wales. This plant, which 
contributes the major proportion of the 
carbide requirements of the United King- 
dom, was originally built in 1941 by the 
Company as agents for the ministry, since 
when we have continued to manage it on 
an agency basis. Under the new arfange- 
ment, we are operating this unit commercially 
with satisfactory results. 

Biochemical Division. Last year, I drew 
attention to the competitive conditions in 
world markets. These have continued on an 


:* 
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increasing scale, particularly in regard to 
Penicillin and Streptomycin. This has 
inevitably affected our earnings, but the 
process improvements introduced during the 
past year and extension of the range of 
products made will, I am confident, enable 
us to maintain our position in this industry. 

I should like to refer briefly to an investi- 
gation which is at present being carried out 
by the Ministry of Health, concerning the 
cost of pharmaceuticals required by the 
National Health Service. Your Company 
has spent considerable sums in research and 
on new capital equipment in the develop- 
ment of antibiotics, and I fully share the 
views expressed by the chairmen of other 
companies engaged in the industry in regard 
to the dangers of applying rigid and un- 
imaginative principles of accountancy to 
everyday business operations. The alarm 
they have expressed is well-founded. A 
broader view must be taken by the ministry 
if this industry is to be maintained in a 
healthy and progressive condition. 


*Jastics Division. The return to more 
active trading conditions early last year, was 
followed by a steady rise in demand for our 
synthetic resins, and although competition 
remains keen and selective, good progress 
is being made by widening the range of our 
materials. 

Negotiations have recently been concluded 
with the Dow Chemical Company of 
Michigan, USA, to form a British Company, 
under the title of Distrene Limited, of which 
your Company will hold 55 per cent, for the 
manufacture of polystyrene at Barry, South 
Wales, under the Dow Company’s patents. 
The world-wide reputation of the Dow 
Company in this material encourages us to 
believe that this new venture should be 
successful. 

The demand for polyvinyl chloride, pro- 
duced by British Geon Limited, continues to 
increase due to the widening field of appli- 
cation, and in spite of the plant extension 
which was completed last year, there is 
still a shortage of supply. A further exten- 
sion is now under construction, part of 
Which it is hoped, will be brought into 
operation by the end of this year. 


Magnesium. As from February 28th last, 
our subsidiary, Magnesium Elektron Limited, 
ceased acting as agents for HM Govern- 
ment and is now producing magnesium on 
its own account. The excessively high cost 
of clectric power, now exceeding four times 
the cost in 1939, has created serious 
problems, but we have been able to make 
such arrangements and alterations to the 
process to permit the plant to continue to 
produce magnesium at prices which at 
present are close to or better than those 
ruling in foreign markets. The Company’s 
exports of special alloys and alloying materials 
to the USA, Canada and the Continent have 
been satisfactorily maintained. 


South Africa. Our Associated Company, 
National Chemical Products Limited, has 
had a good year and the expansion schemes 
in the range of chemicals and plastics have 
made satisfactory progress. 


Australia. Our Associated Cortipany, CSR 
Chemicals Pty. Limited, has enjoyed a suc- 
cessful year in. its solvents and chemical 
division. The new cellulose acetate flake 
plant, to which I have previously referred, 
has also operated well, but is meeting very 
severe competition through the sharp fall in 
world prices gf acetate flake. It is hoped 
that the position will be improved by the 
Australian Government granting an import 
tariff, but in any event, it will undoubtedly 
take some time to build up this enterprise 
to a normal profitable basis. 


Research. The Company continues to 
spend large sums of money annually on 
research and development which is directed 





to the maintenance of all our operations 
at the highest state of efficiency, and also 
to the longer range investigation of new 
processes and products which can be ex- 
pected ultimately to expand our business. 
An example of the successful completion of 
development work on a new process that 
has been under, investigation for several 
years, is the commercial operation in the 
USA, Canada and France, of a method of 
making phenol, which is a basic material 
widely used in the pharmaceutical, chemical 
and plastics industries. Useful royalties are 
now being received from the licensing of 
the company’s patents on this and other pro- 
cesses which have been developed. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


I have no doubt that shareholders will re- 
gard the results of the past year as indicating 
satisfactory recovery and progress. This 
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favourable trend has been fully maintained 
during the current year, but we are living in 
times which make it increasingly diflicult tg 
forecast with certainty. I feel I can say 
however, that with our broad spread of 
activities, and providing no major setback 
occurs in our national economy, the results 
for this present year should be as favourable 
as those we are now reviewing. 


STAFF 


In conclusion, I should like to express on 
behalf of the board and our shareholders, 
our thanks to the management and to all 
grades of staff for their services during the 
past year. In an expanding organisation like 
ours, the family spirit is of the highest 
importance and I am glad to pay tribute to 
all concerned for developing that spirit which 
contributes so much to the strength and 
success of the Group. 





UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


RECORD OF SOLID ACHIEVEMENT 


GROUP’S ROLE IN EMPIRE EXPANSION 


MR J. GIBSON JARVIE ON ILLOGICAL GOVERNMENT 
REPRESSION 


The thirty-second annual general ‘meeting 
of United Dominions Trust Limited was 
held on August 18th at Regis House, King 
William Street, London, E.C. 


Mr J. Gibson Jarvie (the chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


I am able again to report that United 
Dominions Trust Group figures for the year 
ended June 30, 1954, have passed all pre- 
vious records—the sixth successive postwar 
record. 


The profit of £1,060,122 compares with 
£850,200 last year. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows 
total assets of £34,361,575 compared with 
£26,235,884 in the previous year. Although 
heavy taxation, here and overseas, took 
£561,482, our revenue reserves increased 
during the year by £323,296. 

The comparative figures for the last six 
years printed in the accounts give a graphic 
picture of the Group’s progress and ever 
increasing strength. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 


London Produce Clearing House Limited 
has very successfully handled the large 
volume of wool futures contracts on the 
terminal market. Coupled with the active 
business in the cocoa terminal market, the 
Clearing House registered contracts in excess 
of £250 million during the year. The 
Clearing House is well equipped to handle 
the rapid expansion of its present business 
and to register and guarantee terminal con- 
tracts in other commodity markets as the 
need and opportunity arise. 


Ryders Discount Company Limited: In 
Jime this year we disposed of the greater 
part of our holding. The opinion of the 
directors of that company that the time was 
appropriate to convert the company into a 
public company was shared by your board. 
In the years during which we held these 
shares we received a steady and satisfactory 
return on our investment. 


‘The chairman referred to his Visit last 
winter to New Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa and outlined the progress made by 
the Group in those territories and also in 
Canada. He informed the meeting that the 
newly formed subsidiaries in Australia and 


Canada were already making profits, and 
continued: As a banking institution, our 
risks are world-spread and there is an ever 
widening overseas field for “ UDT ” Group 
activity under conditions which, on the 
whole, are very similar to our own. 


But the greatest development has, 
naturally, been in the parent company itself 
and United Dominions Trust (Commercial) 
Limited where the volume of new business 


discounted during the year exceeded 
£25 million, an increase of nearly 40 per 
cent—the larger part of which was in indus- 
trial equipment and other capital goods. No 
less than 10 new branches were opened in 


the United Kingdom during the year. You 
have probably seen the announcement ol 
our purchase of the Glasgow Stock [x- 
change building. It is one of the finest 
business blocks in Glasgow and should add 
substantially to our possibilities for expan- 
sion when we take possession. The Stock 
Exchange will continue to occupy theif 
present premises under lease. 


It is also a pleasing feature of last year’s 
business that in Credit for Industry Limited, 
outstanding balances of loans against security 
now exceed £2,250,000, while at June 30th 
last we were already committeed to a [ur- 
ther £500,000 in respect of accepted loans 
pending. 


I think I am also entitled to refer 0 
Transport Unit Finance Limited, a company 
formed by us with the full co-operation of 
the authorities, for the purpose of financing 
hire-purchase transactions arising out of the 
denationalisation’ of road transport. The 
company has not done much because the 
disposal of transport and properties has been 
regrettably slow. 


The extraordinary feature is that while 
we have given valuable help to more than 
one Government, no assistance has been 
given to us in the provision of the funds 
involved, 


Your company has in many ways rendered 
notable, though thankless, service to the 
nation. And I am glad to say that, even 


though the Chancellor and the Treasury 
may look askance at our work and our 
progress, our reputation in all industries and 
trades here and overseas, was never greater ; 
nor have we ever before been able to provide 
so wide or comprehensive a financial service. 
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CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE 


Throughout the past four years I have 
striven to persuade the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee of the increasing urgency for an addi- 
tion to the issued capital of our company. 
Our last issue of capital was made in 1946. 
Since that time we have acquired or estab- 
lished nine companies at home and overseas ; 

number of our offices here and abroad 
almost trebled ; we have ploughed back 
| million of Group profits. Group assets 
e increased from £8 million to over £34 
ion. But such facts as we have repeatedly 
to the Committee have apparently been 
essed as inconsiderable. Rejection of our 
plications has been intimated with no more 
pful advice than that the Lords Commis- 
yners of the Treasury were unable to give 
r consent to the proposed issue! 


- 


iny company with a record of usefulness 
h as ours, with such a remarkable expan- 
n of business here and overseas, and of 
h financial strength, should command the 
greatest encouragement from the Government 
nstead of repression, 


In view of all the facts, I challenge the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to give one 
ngle logical reason why we are not per- 
nitted to increase our capital. 


\s a nation our future is full of imponder- 
es, and I doubt if anyone under present 
conditions would describe it as bright. And 
yet, were we to recover our common sense 
and accept our responsibilities, we could 
once more assert our position as a great 
world power. 

Yet in spite of everything, our Group of 
companies—the UDT Group—has_ done 
well. It has a record of which we may be 
proud, and it is capable of greater things. 

By opening up in the Dominions and by 
our expansion here, there is no reason 
why oy year should not also establish a 
record, 


The report was adopted. 


ST. MARTIN’S LE GRAND 
PROPERTY COMPANY 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of St. Martin’s Le Grand Property Company 
Limited, was held on August 17th in London 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement : 


The past year has been one of all-round 
expansion, Rental income was £279,356 
(£232,790); profit before taxation was 
£118,657 (£85,347) and profit after taxation 
was £50,455 (£37,348). 

Two interim dividends totalling 9 per cent 
have been paid in respect of the past year to 
the holders of 1,296,000 ordinary shares 
(£648,000 issued capital). The directors now 
recommend that a final dividend of 1 per cent 
be paid on the present total issued share 
capital of £777,600. 


During the year, the group has added 
substantially to its investments (1) by the 
purchase of the entire share capital of the 
Porkellis Property and General Investment 
Trust Limited; and (2) the purchase of an 
important freehold site and building in the 
busiest part of Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


The purchase of The Porkellis Trust has 
added to the group’s portfolio a number of 
well-selected properties. 


Since the end of the year under review, 
the parent company has made an offer, which 
has been accepted, for the well-known lease- 
hold building, Adelaide House, King William 
Street, London, E.C. 


In all purchases which the group have 
made in the last three years the directors 
have looked for improved rentals which can 
be secured over the next ten to twelve years 
as leases fall in, and we may now look 
forward to a steady improvement in income 
year by year, subject, of course, to no drastic 
change taking place in general trading con- 
ditions. The report was adopted. 


CLIFFORD MOTOR 
COMPONENTS 


The annual general meeting of Clifford 
Motor Components Limited will be held on 
September 8th in Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr S. C. 
Joseph: 

The trading profits of the group before 
taxation amount to £456,664, which compares 
with £363,452 last year. Taxation this year 
totals £254,941, and there is left a net profit 
to the group of £211,723 (last year £158,181). 


A conservative dividend policy has enabled 
your company to build up satisfactory 
reserves and we feel that this year we are 
justified in recommending a final dividend 
of 27} per cent, less tax, making a total of 
35 per cent, less tax, for the year (as against 
30 per cent, less tax) and that a sum of 
£26,500 be capitalised from the capital 
reserves to be applied in issuing to the 
ordinary stockholders as fully paid one 
ordinary share of 2s. for every £1 nominal 
of ordinary stock held by them. 


It is 25 years since the formation of your 
company. To mark this occasion your 
directors further recommend a “ jubilee” 
dividend of 5 per cent on the ordinary stock 
(not subject to income tax). 


Your directors thought that our employees 
should join in our “ jubilee ” celebrations and 
I am happy to report that this has been 
implemented in that our subsidiary companies 
last week marked the occasion by a bonus 
payment of one week’s wages. 


Competition and increased cost of produc- 
tion create serious problems. Constant 
research leading to improved manufacturing 
methods helps to counteract these difficulties, 
and we find that our ability to continue to 
sell at keen prices has resulted in an increased 
volume of trade. 





NOTICES 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


INSTITUTE FOR ENGINEERING PRODUCTION 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


The TRANSFER BOOKS and Register of Members will be CLOSED 
from September 2nd to September 15, 1954, both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
2 and 3 Crosby Square, Cc. L. MANNING, 
London, E.C,3. Secretary. 
August 18, 1954, 
RHODESIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
SENIOR LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY 

Applications for the above post are invited from persons who hold 
1 recognised professional qualification in Accountancy and who have 
had practical experience since qualifying. It is desirable that 
applicants should hold a University degree in Commerce and have 

id some experience in lecturing. ; 

The successful candidate will be required to lecture in advanced 
Accounting and Auditing to articled clerks studying for the Profes- 
sional Accountants’ qualification. 

The salary scale attached to the post is: 

£1,600 x £60 — £1,840 
and is a consolidated scale, inclusive of cost-of-living allowances. 
The commencing notch on the scale will be dependent upon qualifi- 
cations and experience. ey 

A contributory pension scheme and medical aid facilities are under 
consideration, 

ee are to be assumed on January 2, 1955, or as soon as possible 
thereafter, 

Applicants should submit before October 15, 1954, two copies of 
application, which should include the names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, to the Secretary, Rhodesia University 
College, 115 Baker Avenue, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, from whom 
rome “et regarding Conditions of Appointment, etc., may be 
oDtained, 

}{XxPERIENCED MANAGER, 45, well educated, widely travelled, 

4 15 years independent commands in Industry and Commerce, seeks 
position.—Box 666. 

\f AREETING MANAGER required by Sunvic Controls Ltd. to 
a assist General Sales Manager to organise sales promotion effort 
of the Company for the sale of a wide variety of instruments covering 
different fields» It is essential that he should have had extensive 
marketing experience and possesses an excellent commercial 
raining and the ability to organise and direct staff and be 
able to co-operate with other executives. Whilst the products are 
f a technical nature and an engineering background or experience 
in the engineering industry would be advantageous, this is not 
“ssential.—Write, giving full details of age, experience, qualifications, 
etc., to General lea Manager, Sunvic Controls Lid., 10 Essex 


Street. London, W.C 


Applications are invited for the following appointments: 

One ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, to be responsible to the Professor 
of Engineering Production for organisi executive courses in Work 
Study, Production Planning, Operational Research and other manage- 
ment subjects, also lecturing and tutorial work in his own specialist 
field. Preferably applicants should be engineering graduates with 
exverieace in engineering production and industrial management 
positions The appointment would be made for 2-3 years, in the 
first instance, and at a salary of £1,200-£1.800 p.a., according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Three STAFF TUTORS, each responsible to the assistant Director 
a lecturing, tutorial and case study work on one of the following 
subjects: 

(a) Work Study (Methods Improvements, Materials Handling 

Work Measurement). 
(b) Production Planning and Management Controls (Procedural 
Analysis) 

(c) Operational Research (Statistical and Mathematical Methods) 
Each tutor would require to have the appropriate training and 
specialist industrial experience in his own field. These appointments 
would be made for 1-2 years, in the first instance, at a salary of 
£1,100-£1.500, according to qualifications and experience. Leave of 
absence from an industrial company or other organisation for this 
period would be an acceptable arrangement. 

Applications giving ful) details of qualifications and —eperaenes, and 
the names of three referees, should be submitted in triplicate, before 
September 30, 1954, to the Registrar, The University, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham 165. C, G. BURTON, Secretary. 


\ ARKET ANALYSTS are required by Export Division of Ford 
+ Motor Company Limited, Dagenham, Essex. An honours degree 
in economics is essential, coupled with some knowledge of higher 
mathematics and statistics. Candidates must have a lively interest 
in expurt matters and practical experience will be a strong advantage. 
Knowledge of motor vehicles and/or tractors an asset.—Reply to 
Salaried Personnel Department, quoting reference FMR, 


I OBITOS OILFIELDS LIMITED invite applications from recently 
4 qualified Chartered Accountants to fill a position about te be 
created in the London Head Office of the Group. The position holds 
very excellent prospects. A university degree would be desirable 
and a knowledge of rn an asset. Age not over 30. Commencing 
salary about £700-£1,000, 


YAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY HONOURS GRADUATE, 27, at present 
employed marketing with oil company. Public School. Army 
Officer. uch travelled—seeks appointment to give scope for initiative 
and hard work in old-established business at nominal sala with 
a view to eventual purchase of a worthwhile interest, —Box E 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


SENIOR AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST 
(LIAISON OFFICER) ae 

Applications are invited. for the post of Senior Agricultural 
Economist to be largely concerned with liaison work between the 
Provincial Agricultural Economics Service ard the National Agri- 
cultural Advisory Service. Salary: men—f900 rising to £1,070; 
women—£300 rising to £930, There is at present a bonus in addition. 
Applications (three copies), stating date of birth, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of three referees, should reach 
the Registrar, The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained), not later than September 27, 1954. 





EAST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 
DEPUTY INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OFFICER 

Applications are ‘invited for the appointment of DEPUTY 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OFFICER at Area Board Headquarters, 
Leicester. : 

The person selected will be required to have a wide eer 
of personnel management. generally and, in _ particular, of the 
principles and methods of determining the salaries, wages and con- 
ditions of employment of employees in a large scale organisation. 
Applicants should preferably also have had practical experience of 
staff establishment work and of the conduct of joint negotiations 
on-a Area or National basis . 

The commencing salary for the appointment will be £1,000 per 
annum, 

The position is pensionable and the successful applicant may be 
required to pass a medical examination. : i : 

Applications, giving details of age, education, qualifications and 
experience, together with the names of two referees, should be 
submitted to the undersigned to reach him not later than August 31, 
1954. 

Beverley House, A. GWYNNE DAVIES, 

University Road, Leicester. Secretary. 

August 5, 1954. case 
INDEPENDENT TELEVISION AUTHORITY 
The Independent Television Authority invites applications for the 
following, to act as chief assistants to the Director General: 
Deputy Director General 
Chief Engineer 
Solicitor 
Director of Administration and Finance 
Director of Programme Contracts, 

Repty, stating age and qualifications, to the Chairman, c/o General 
Post Office, "Headquarters, E.C.1, Ose ee oe oars a is bee 
ie OPPORTUNITY occurs for a young Honours 

4 Graduate to take charge of Research Division of Commonwealth- 
wide business promotion organisation. This is a position of unusual 
interest, demanding the highest intelligence. Essential qualifications 
are ; Energy, initiative, organising ability, an analytic mind. Know- 
ledge and experience of any of the following will be useful + 
Economics, statistics, journalism, public relations, market research, 
world trade, languages.—Box 660 

YAPIDLY EXPANDING COMPANY needs young man (22-35) in 

\ their Accounts Department. This is an outstanding opportunity 
for a person with drive to become more than just another accounts 
man. Studying or willing to study spare time for accountancy quali- 
fication preferred —Write ‘' R.E.C.,’’ c/o Dixons, 1-9 Hills Place, 
London, W.1. This vacancy has been notified in accordance with the 
Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 

T= Council of Industrial Design requires Senior Officers to cover 
each of the following industries: (a) Pottery, (b) Textiles, 

) Cutlery and Flatware. An interest in industrial design, and 
experience of the managerial, buying, sales, or design side of the 
industry concerned essential. Starting salary £910-£1,040, rising to 
£1,136, or £1,180-£1,270, rising to £1,408, according to experience, 
Women’s rates somewhat lower. Contributory pension scheme,— 
Write (stating industry) for further information and application 
form to The Establishment Office, Tilbury House, Petty France, 
S.W.1. 
ear AND COMMERCIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 

LIMITED require a first-class Executive to take charge of the 
Corporation's Industrial Investigation Department, comprising engi- 
neers and other technicians, accountants, market investigators and 
other specialists. The Department has three main functions: the 
investigation of the businesses of new applicants; routine liaison with 
existing customers; and the provision of special assistance and advice 
to customers. Applicants for this post, which will command a sub- 
stantial salary, should have first-class experience in industrial con- 
sultancy. Communications should be addressed to The Chairman, at 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2, marked ‘‘ Personal.’’ All com- 
munications will be treated in complete confidence. 

, Sa Course 56. Economics of Industry and Trade. 
4 September 10th/13th, 

Opening Address, Sir Raymond Streat, C.B.E.; The Overseas Trade 
Situation, Mr. Neil Caplan, M.A.; The Financing of Imports and 
Exports, Mr W. J. Thorne; Economic Factors in British Foreign 
Policy, Dr Franz Burger; The European Coal and Steel Community, 
Mr Basil Woods. 

Inclusive Fee: £3 15s. 

Applications to The Secretary, Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts, Tel.: 
Little Gaddesden 3191. 

] RITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT invites applications 
from ENGINEERS (25-35) for appointment as an Information 
Officer to assist in the field of Production Management. University 
degree or professional equivalent, and some industrial experience, 
preferably in Production Engineering, required. Must be able to 
write accurately and fluently. Good opportunity for young man 
wishing to increase his knowledge of management with a view to 
returning to industry in two or three years. Starting salary £550-£625 
according to qualifications.—Applications, in writing, should be 
addressed to the Director, 8 Hill Street, W.1, and marked ‘' IOP.”’ 

A SMALL but expanding manufacturing company in the East 
= Midlands enjoying a high reputation in a specialist field of 
rroduction requires executive capable of assuming responsibilities of 
Managing Director in fairly near future. Applications are invited 
from men with industrial and/or commercial experience in executive 
capacity preferably between 35 and 40 years of age. .Prime require- 
ments are strong and regs me ee character, reliability and sound 
cement. ac oer 2 eyo 4 een Bay rye but not 
essential.—Box No. ‘ n vertis t 
Street. London, S.W.1. Sy + 8) Repent 
‘{.HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12'Clement’s Inn Passage, Londo 
r W.C.2, invites yoa to submit lists of books on Economics. History 
and Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 
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HER MAJESTY’S COLONIAL SERVICE 
Statistician (CDE 63/7/03) in. the Department of Agriculture Koy 
to advise on the design of field and other experiments condi \..4 ty 
the Department including ee investigations and sury  <. and 

to aaaiet a Se a — of results, bats ; 

e appointment wi on two years’ pro’ On for per vane 
and pensionable employment, Salary on scale £550 to £1,3: ions 
temporary variable and non-pensionable allowance which is a regen 
35 per cent of salary with £350 a year maximum, When arters 
provided, rental will be charged at 10 per cent of salary fj ishaq 
or 74 per cent unfurnished (maximum of £150). Free pass) +05 fo, 
officer, wife and family up to cost of three adult passages. [nooma 
tax at local rates which are much lower than in United Ki nedom 
Generous home leave. 

Qualifications required are a good degree in Mathem 
Statistics with some post-graduate training in statisti 
ey a diploma in statistics; some experience of, or trai: ing 
anaes methods as applied to agricultural field experin,.» 
essentia 

Intending applicants, who should be between 21 and 40 years 
should write to the Director of Recruitment (Colonial ¢ 
Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, | 
S.W.1, stating briefly personal particulars and qualification, and 
quoting above reference, 





“NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of tt! Bank 
will be closed from August 25th to September 7th, both days in: \usive. 
By Order of the rd, 
26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, N. W. CHISHOL’) 
August 17, 1954, General Manaver 





RHODES UNIVERSITY 


GRAHAMSTOWN, SOUTH AFRICA 
Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER OR JUNIOR 
LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY from January, 1955. 
The salary scales are: 
Lecturer ose 
Junior Lecturer 


£800 x £50 — £1,050 p.a. 
£550 x £50 — £750 p.a 


In the case of married persons only, a variable cost-of-living allow- 
ance, ert £234 p.a., is payable in addition, Previous experience 
and academic qualifications may be taken into account in fixing the 


commencing salary. 2 

Full particulars and application forms may be obtained fr the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Commonw-aith, 
5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications in London and South 
Africa is September 30, 1954. 


BRAZIL 


_ Commercial, manufacturing and financial information. Envjuiries 
invited,—Littlejohn & Co,, Ltd., Caixa Postal 7352, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager required by Company 
near London manufacturing range-of major and nationally adv: '' ised 





brands for the mass consumer market, distributed through grocery 
and similar outlets. This is a senior position in the Company's 
management and the man appointed will take considerable mark: ting 


responsibility, Applicants should have experience with manufa-\urer 
and/or Agency of advertising planning and control, and espe: ially 
of marketing “live"’ brands—preferably on the mass market. 
Pension and profit-sharing schemes. Replies, which will be trated 
in confidence, should give details of e, experience, etc., and be 








addressed to the Managing Director.—Box 671. 

YOUNG CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT, aged about 30 » ears, 
44 wishing to widen his experience of Management Accounting, is 
invited to submit an application for a permanent and pensionable 
appointment with a leading Industrial Company in its own ‘eld. 


Applicants of the required standard will be given a period of training 
in the Company's methods, during which ea salary up to 11,500 
a year will be paid, but will be expected to reach £3,000 per am 
in approximately five years. Some industrial experience is ess. niial 
and a University Degree desirable.—Please forward full deta is in 
confidence to Box 669. 
N ARKET RESEARCH.—A company of high national r-pute 
4 engaged in the large-scale manufacture of consumer ds 
invites applications for a most interesti appointment. The su °ss- 
ful applicant will be responsible to the Chief Market Res arch 
Executive for the continuous study of consumer wants in relat to 
the company’s products, the regular scrutiny of specification. and 
quality through sample surveys, and the interpretation of sta! ical 
data to provide a basis for the company’s product developmen! and 
marketing policies. Candidates should be under 35, have a-universtty 
standard of education and a wide e in the fleld of morket 
research, A knowledge of distribution ms embracing the » der 
issues of marketing and product presentation is especially impor int. 
Initial salary will be commensurate with the candidate's br: .«ith 
of experience in this field and a figure not less than: £1,500 is in © ind. 
In addition, the company offers a non-contributory pension 5: 
life assurance and other substantial benefits.—Apply im confid: ‘ice, 
giving full details of age, education and career to date, to Box 570 
[ARUStRIAL ORGANISATION has vacuncy at its Head Offi in 
London for a Junior Economist/Statistician, who has just | °n 
a good degree in Economics, including Statistics, Permanent ; 0%!- 
tion. Pension Scheme.—Apply Box 662, ~ 
(PORe-ene ree and Production Method. Expert want’! by 
substantial Leicester manufactuter of women’s fashion = °5 
Applications read by Managing Director only,—Box 672. 
lI. HE FACTS about Britain’s electric power supply. Read ‘ P wer 
pret des grin a. pan oedd eae ead wicatatg a 
» 1s.; or As. post rom uthority, 
P.R.20.E, Winsjey: Street,’ London, W.1 : 7 
Pe StASLiskep industrial concern in Glasgow with capital od 
premises available would consider taking an interest in or ac '''- 
ing existing business with a view to expansion or to developm::' of 
new products, Write 0287, Wm, Porteous & Co., Glasgow. 
RODUCTION.—Economits Graduate (30), 34 yeats in produc (on. 
experience covering shop floor, production contro! plann'”s. 
Statistics, etc. desires i“ chihee of atmosphere. Hard working, 
efficient. and able to get results.—Box’ 664, 
eee GRADUATE. wanted to collaborate. in research in the 
Salary £700 p.*— 
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“THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CU neorporated tn the = Hong Kong) 
ability of sicteheans ix —— to the extent and In manner prescribed m Chapter 
© of the Pages of Heng Kong 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . $20,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF EMBERS ; san oue.eot 
RESERVE LIA . 5 
ead Office : HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN: c. BLAKER, M.c., E.D. 
CHIEF MANAGER : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
London Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
i Managere: 8S. A. Gray MG, A. M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Maber, 0.B.B. 


BRANCHES 

JAPAN (Con. 

Osaka 

Tokyo 

Yokohams 
MALAYA 

Cameron 

Highlands 

Ipoh 

Johore Bahra 

Kuala Lumpar 

Malacca 

Muar 


HONG KONG 
Hong Konz 
Kowloon 
Mongkok 

INDIA 
Bombay 
Calcutta 

INDOCHINA 
Haiphong 
Saigon 

JAPAN 
Kobe 


MALAYA (Con. 
Penang 
Singapore 
Singapore 

(Orchard Road 


N. BORNEO (Con. 
Tawaa 
PRILIPPINES 
lloilo 
Manila 
SIAM 
Bangkok 
UNITED- 
KINGDOM 
Lendon 
U.BA. 
New York 
Sao Francisco 


Sungei Patani 
Teluk Ansop 
NORTH 

BORNEO 
Bronei Towo 
Jeaselton 
Kuala Belai 
Bandakap 

* Not at presen’ operating 

| BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


AVA 


sive service as Trustees aud Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Truste 


> KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 





pee eae 


eaeree 


— 


ead Office: Branches throughout 


EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 


ESTD. 1825 
LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; 
14/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


and 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





SENIOR ECONOMIC ANALYST 
.merican economist interested in career with American oll 
the Middle East, tequire good academic training in 
theory. statistics, international trade, foreign exchange, 
and supporting courses, plus experience in application 
conomic. training to analysis of operating and financial 
be and problems of under-developed economies, Advanced 
P ferred, and adaptability to foreign languages and 
sirable, 
giving full particulars regarding personal history 
Please include telephone number.—Box 659. 
UNITED STEEL COMPANIES, LIMITED invite 
A m mathematical statisticians for a post 
) matics Section of the Research and Dey 
ndidate should possess a good honours degree in statistics 
heimatics and should have an interest in the application of 
a} techniques to industrial problems. Research or industrial 
ex ence desirable but not essential, Salary will depend on 
cations and é€xperience, 
ply, Assistant Director of Research, The 
par Ltd., Swinden Laboratories, Moorgate, Rotherham. 
"[RATNESS FOR MANAGEMENT."—Pitman Home Study for all 
Management and Secretarial Examinations ; also for Transport 
Hospital Administration. Personal tuition; success guaranteed. 
Details of zourse required from Pitman Correspondence College, 
o4 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 
A Sst aae TO COMPANY SECRETARY required. Applications 
/\ are invited from young women with previous experience of this 
¥ Good salary, according to age and experience. Permanent 
on with excellent prospects for a well-educated person.—Apply 


onfidence, stating full details of training and experience, to 
Box 663. 


and work 


applications 
as Assistant in the 
elopment Department. 


United Steel Com- 





4 Meiropolitan © ollege Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most econonsieal, and the mos! 
movenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Edncation eraminatione B.Se. Keon. 
{8 and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Loca) Government and Commercia' 


Traminatons, &c. 
Aine expert postal tuition for Prelim, Exams. and for the professional exame.. 
Management, 


in A 
eeretaryship, Lew, Sales &c.. and many ‘nteveely practica! ‘nov-exam.) courers in 
emmercial aubjects, 


More than 70,000 POST-WAR EXAM. 


SUCCESSES. 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Text-book tending brary. Moderate fees, payable 
y netelments. 


Write today for prospectors, sent FR EB ov request. mentioning exam. or eubjecte tn which interested 
© the Secretary 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(G92,) ST. ALBANS or call 30 Queen Piciorie St. London, B04 


The Economist : 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. Eurepe rahe pane: £4.15s. 
Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) Gibraltar, 

Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s Senger 27 

Fast Africa: €5.Ss India & Ceylon “ 

Egypt: €55s. traq : £6 


Printed in Great Britain by ‘St. Cremenrs Press, Lip., 
at 22, Ryder Toonata. St. Jemes's London, $.W.1 


. i 









Pert $t., Kingsway, Lenéon, W.C.2, 
1 peangs on this issue: Inland 2d.; 





anada 


New trade connections 


For assistance in arranging desirable new trade 


connections in Canada, call on our Business 
Development Department. 


London | 6 Lothbury, E.c.2 
Offices: | 2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Over branches in Canada and Abread 


79° 
ASSETS ‘EXCEED , $2,800,000,000 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP 
proposes to award a Post-Graduate Studentship In 
of Arts for full-time research in Arts, Economics or 
Law, The value of the award is £300 for one academic year, renew- 
able for a second year. Furthér particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar, to whom applications should be scent not later-~than 

September 1, 1954. _ tae Se C. MEGGITT, Registrar, _ 
GOV ERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/68 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK. 1958/60 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due October 1, 1954, the balances of he several accounts 
in the above-mentioned stocks will be struck on the night of 
Septembef 1, and that on and after September 2 the stocks will be 


transferable ex dividend. 
For BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


The University 
the Faculty 


(London Registrars for the above stocks), 
Circus Place, G, A. D. HARRISON, 
London Wall, E.C.2 Manager. 
August 10, 1954. 


GENERAL MANAGER (SALES) | 


THE GLACIER METAL CO., LTD., invites applications for the 
head office appointment of a Gen ral Manager (Sales). The company 
manufactures a wide range of plain engine bearings and standard 
pees. employing approximately 2,500 in factories situated in 
.ondon, Manchester and Scotland. The G.M.S. will be direetly 
responsible to the Managing Director for organising, maintaining and 
developing the sales activities of the company. He will be responsible 
for working out sales policy and for customer contact. He will need 
to maintain effective relationships with the general managers for 
manufacturing and technical development. He will have as imme- 
diate subordinates technical and export specialists, representatives 
responsible for large customers and a sales manager, who has 
subordinate to him representatives for geographical areas. He will 
also be responsible for advertising. 

Applicants need not be qualified engineers, but must have a suffi- 
cient grasp of engineering to discuss and negotiate with top level 
executives in the engineering industry. Previous experience of sales 
management is essential, preferably in engineering. The preferred 
age range is 40-45, but th older and younger candidates with 
exceptional qualifications will be considered. Salary range is £3,000 
to £4,000 according to age and experience ; pension with life assur- 
ance, The successful candidate is expected to merit nomination for 
a directorship within one year.—All applications will be treated in 
confidence, and should be addressed to Mr. W. B. D. Brown, 
Managing Director, The Glacier Metal Co,, Ltd., to reach him at the 
Head Office at Ealing Road, Alpertun, Middlesex, not leter than 
Monday, September 20, 1954. 


SENIOR EXECUTIVE 


Senior Executive required by London pharmaceutical manufacturers 
with. world-wide interests to assist in co-ordination and direction of 
their medical promotion activities. Previous experience in this field 
and of handling staff essential. This position offers good prospects 
for a man with vision and energy.—Box 632. 



















ties tondon Unewersry egree, open to all, is @ 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa 
tional and welfare work. it is necessery only to past 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall feunded in 1894) 
can prepare you for at home. Reasonable fees, 
mstalments. 952 BSc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus ‘rom C. D. Parker, MLA., LL.D. Director 
of Studies. Dept. PIS 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 








Annual Air Subscription Rates 


israel :. £6 Pakistan : £6 
: & Rhedesia (N & SS): £5.1%s. 
all £6.15s S. America and Windies: £7.i5s 


Unien of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
USA + $21.50 or £7.14s. 


Published weekly by THs Economist Newsparur, Lrov., 
Overseas 23d.—Saturday, August 21, 1954. 
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COVENTRY 


I.C.I. load faster 
with fork trucks 


Here is a first-rate example from I.C.I. of how to 
smarten up road vehicle turn-round —so getting faster 
product distribution. Simply by side loading as_ well 
as tail-board loading with Coventry Climax fork trucks 





CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT E) COVENTRY, 


Climar 


Pioneers of the small (diesel) fork lift truck 
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